








From the Quarterly Review. 


A History of the Romans under the Empire. By 
Cuarues Merivate, B. D., late Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 1850. 


Srrance though the fact may seem, at a time 
when ingenious men are seeking subjects through- 
out every domain of human knowledge, it is certain 
that we have no English work, deserving the name 
of a history of the Roman Empire, prior to the point 
at which Gibbon takes up his vast and splendid 
theme. Nay, this deficiency, it can hardly be de- 
nied, extends over the whole antecedent period. 
It might fairly be deemed a vacant field to which 
Dr. Arnold came, when he undertook the work 
which was abruptly and unhappily terminated by 
his death. His learning and candor fitted him well 
for the task ; and though there are some defects of 
method in its earlier part, uo writer need disdain 
the task of completing what he has thus begun. 
Such completion is indisputably required to sustain 
the fair fame of our literature ; so faulty on this 
subject, that even now it is difficult to place before 
the student any English book which creditably re- 
lates the great events intervening between the close 
of the second Carthaginian war and the death of 
Sylla. The work of Middleton comes in at this 
time ; but owes its reputation much less to its own 
merits or originality than to our deep interest in the 
actors it records, and to a comparison with the bald 
and feeble essays which precede it—volumes unin- 
formed by critical research, and destitute of every 
charm which style or philosophy can afford. 

Our continental neighbors have dealt more copi- 
ously and successfully with this great subject. In 
France the writings of Dr. Beaufort opened that 
vein of sceptical inquiry as to the early history of 
Rome which has since been so boldly pursued else- 
where. To the theme of her grandeur and decay 
Montesquieu brought his high philosophy ; Vertot, 
Michelet, Thierry, &c., have furnished works ex- 
cellent for study ; while other writers have dili- 
gently pursued those researches which connect the 
Roman Empire in western Europe with institutions 
and usages existing down to our own times. 

The German scholars of the last half-century 
have given to the Roman history that zealous and 
minute labor which is their best characteristic. 
It may well be called an exhaustive power of re- 
search, for they leave no record or fact untouched ; 
though often, it must be owned, without any just 
regard to the authority, or worth in any respect, of 
the materials they accumulate. They have taken 
up this subject, like others, not merely on the broad 
scale of history, but in detached parts ; illustrating 
more fully the course and effect of certain political 
changes, and the career of those men whose genius 
or furtune has brought about such revolutions. 
We may notice as examples Schulze’s history of 
the republic to the time of the first plebeian consul ; 
Hegewisch’s and Heeren’s history of the Gracchi ; 
Heyne on the social war; Schleuter’s history of 
the period between the two narratives of Sallust ; 
Meissner’s life of Julius Cesar. The more recent 
book of Drumann well deserves the eulogiums Mr. 
Merivale has bestowed upon it, and the use he has 
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made of it in his own. Nor can we omit mention- 
ing the Stemmata Gentium Romanorum (the ac- 
count of the great families) of Ruperti, as one of 
the most valuable aids to Roman history yet pub- 
lished. Finally, we must name the great work of 
Niebuhr; coldly or harshly critical it may be; 
often theoretical: and in parts doubtful or mistak- 
en; yet correcting much of common error, and af- 
fording a juster estimate of the relative value of those 
documents, whether Greek or Latin, from which the 
Roman history is derived. 

Mr. Merivale now aspires to fill the historical 
void in our own literature. We opened his book 
with interest, but not without jealousy ; because, 
even if itself not worthily fulfilling the objects de- 
signed, it might yet so far succeed as to deter one 
of higher genius and more complete equipment from 
attempting the same labor. It isa space in the 
world’s history far too vast and important to be al- 
lotted to any une who is unable to found thereon a 
fair and lasting edifice. Mr. Merivale was already 
known as an accomplished scholar ; his reading and 
power of Latin versification had been placed advan- 
tageously before the public; his ‘* Age of Augus- 
tus,”’ published a few years ago, was a ‘natural 
antecedent of his present undertaking. Whether 
he regarded it as tentative of the larger work, or 
was led to the latter by getting thus far into the 
middle of the subject, he does not inform us. But 
we can well] understand that a man who found him- 
self immersed in the epoch of final change from 
republic to monarchy, might naturally proceed to 
spread his scheme over the first great period of the 

mpire. 

Looking at these two volumes with the jealousy 
we have sought to justify, we venture to speak of 
them as a fair foundation for the whole work; in 
some parts not so massive or well-wrought as we 
might have desired, yet fully capable, we think, 
of supporting the superstructure designed. We 
should have hesitated in forming this opinion from 
the first chapters only ; but Mr. Merivale rises with 
his subject; and the great figure of Julius Cesar 
becoming dominant on his canvas, gives more vigor 
and earnestness to his manner than when treating 
of that general condition of the republic, and those 
city parties and civil broils in which this wonderful 
man was nurtured. It is a good sign when an 
authvr warms with the actions he records. 

Mr. Merivale could not have dispensed with a 
preliminary outline of Roman history, even from 
its origin. In any case, to render such a summary 
clear, just, and effective for its purpose, is the 
highest test to which an historian can be put. In 
the case of Rome, the difficulty exceeds perhaps 
that of any other. We think ourselves familiar 
with it from the teaching of schools; but this 
knowledge is for the most part of events only ; few 
comprehend at’ all distinctly the strangely inter- 
woven elements of Roman government and internal 
policy, the progressive changes therein, the mutual 
effects of these changes, the influence of foreign 
conquest on the social and political condition of the 
state, or those other more secret and subtle causes 
which are ever at work, altering and. undermining 
all human institutions. If the reader has at any 
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riod devoted himself to such studies, the summary 
in the first of these chapters may suffice to refresh 
his memory of all that is most essential. But we 
do not think it will adequately instruct those who 
come only half informed to the subject, and for 
whom it is the duty as well as profit of the 
historian to smoothen the road to the threshold of 
his work. This duty, indeed, has its limits, and 
no writer can be called upon to provide for utter 
ignorance. But still we complain of the present 
introduction as less lucid than it should have been. 
There is too much of obvious labor for effect, and 
a certain turgescence of phrase, which falls heavily 
on the ear, and tends to make obscure what it is 
most needful should be easily understood. The 
following passage, taken almost at random, will 
show our meaning :— 


As the light begins to brighten about the cradle of 
the Roman institutions, we discover distinct traces of 
the existence within their pale, not of two classes only, 
the warriors and their subjects, but of a third also, 
occupying a position between the others, sharing in 
the name, and in an inferior degree in the rights and 
privileges, of the dominant class. The patricians and 
plebeians of Rome represent, at this early period, two 
races of different origin: the former of which has 
admitted the other, whether on compulsion or by 
concession, after a fruitless resistance, or by a spon- 
taneous arrangement, to a certain prescribed share in 
the privileges of government and the rights of con- 
quest. It exacts in return a strict alliance against 
the unruly subjects and jealous enemies common to 
both. During a century and a half of republican 

vernment, while the external policy of the state is 

leveloping its tendency to universal aggression, and 
the work of aggrandizement and self-defence seem to 
the eye of the mere bystander to be animated by a 
common instinct, there exists, nevertheless, internally 
& strong under current of hostility between these half- 
reluctant yoke-fellows. 


And again, towards the close of the chapter :— 


At the same period there arose in various quarters 
of the world mysterious voices, of which historians 
have repeated the echoes, indicating a general but 
undefined presentiment that an age of social or moral 
unity was approaching. The East was roused toa 
fervid anticipation of the advent of some universal 
conqueror, who should melt all mankind into a crude 
inorganic mass. Accustomed from its infancy to a 
series of monarchical dynasties, it was uneasy under 
the republican organization and individual develop- 
ment which followed upon the Roman conquest. It 
sighed for the coming of another Cyrus or Alexander. 
But these sounds found a responsive chord in the 
West, &c. 


This metaphorical redundance—not very cor- 
rectly applied in some parts of the foregoing pas- 
sages—is sensibly abated as the author proceeds ; 
and, on the whole, we do not find other fault with 
his style than that it is somewhat deficient in point 
and terseness, and is spotted with foreign phrases 
for which we have no need. Such expressions as 
the ‘* Marian element,’’ ‘‘ normal type of a con- 
quering race,’ ‘* Hellenic ideas,’’ ‘* an indecent 
eult,’”’ &c., occur frequently, and are always 
offensive. 

He begins with a somewhat ambitious description 
of the topography of the Seven Hills; and depic- 
tures the isolation and fierceness of the Roman 
character, as connected with the solitary wildness 
of this locality. ‘‘ Such a position,’’ he says, 
** was admirably adapted for a place of retreat, and 
offered an impregnable shelter to crime and rapine. 
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Tt seemed created by nature herself to be the strong- 
hold of a people of reserved character and predatory 
habits. It was destined to become the den of the 
wolves of Italy.” Mr. Merivale is hardly justified 
in thus describing the early Romans by the phrase 
of a defeated enemy. Nor have we much faith in 
the inferences here drawn. The Seven Hills, even 
if they offered shelter to the infant city, did not 
nurture it into greatness. They owe everything 
to Rome—not Rome to them. A hundred localities 
of the same land would have offered like advantages. 
The soul of Roman greatness was not in the shelter 
of its hills, but in its civil and military institutions, 
and in the unity of spirit and vigor of action pro- 
duced thereby; which kept the state from being 
ever confederate with others, save when she became 
their conqueror and chief. ' 

The growth of 2 single town, obscure in its 
origin, into the empire of the then known world, is 
a prodigious phenomenon. We need thus to bring 
together the two extremes, before we can fully 
comprehend how greatly the fact surpasses any 
kindred event in the history of nations. And even 
in the decline and fall of this vast fabric of power 
we have fresh catise for wonder at the slender 
foundation of an edifice, stable enough to resist so 
many centuries of decay, and leaving such ample 
vestiges to later ages. Fortuitous causes are out 
of the question; nor is any theory of race or tem- 
perament more admissible. Whether we consider 
the founders as a colony, or as a band of lawless 
adventurers, which Mr. Merivale seems to suppose, 
equally certain is it that they were of the same 
Latin stock as other neighboring tribes—modified, 
it may be, by intermixture, or other incidents to 
which such small communities are Jiable. Throw- 
ing aside what is poetic and legendary in the his- 
tory of Rome, we cannot look elsewhere than to 
moral causes for its grandeur of growth. Partially 
modelled under the rule of kings—more largely 
evolved in the change to republican government— 
further extended and matured by those internal 
struggles of classes which more than once threat- 
ened the existence of the state—the institutions of 
Rome survived in show when their virtue was ex- 
tinct, and lent a specious shelter even to those 
usurpations which converted a republic into an 
empire. The living energy they possessed in the 
better times of the republic has no parallel in his- 
tory, ancient or modern. The harsh and limited 
character of Spartan institutions removes them 
from the comparison. Athens, even in the utmost 
vigor of that democracy which so deeply engages 
Mr. Grote’s admiration, did not put forth the unity 
of action, or create that passionate devotion of 
citizens to their country, which is so striking in the 
annals of Rome. The internal polity of Venice is 
too complex and corrupt, even in its best days, to 
admit of its being brought into the parallel. With 
every allowance for that (so-called) casualty of 
events, to which nations as well as men are liable, 
it is impossible not to see in the fate and fortunes 
of Rome how much her constitution rose above 
others in solidity and active power. The successive 
and fierce struggles of the plebeians for a guarantee 
of personal liberty, for division of lands, and for 
equal right to all the offices and rewards of the 
commonwealth, show how deep the foundation was 
laid ; these contests actually invigorating the state 
which at the moment they seemed fated to ruin. 
The expression of Florus, Magna populi Romani 
fortuna, sed semper in malis major resurreait, 








applies as well to her recovery from civil dissen- 
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sions as to her proud survival of the foreign assaults 
which sapentdity menaced her existence. 

Though the greatness of Rome could not have 
arisen from fortuitous causes, yet we must admit 
that the adoption and growth of the institutions 
which engendered it may have resulted much more 
from what we call accident than from actual design. 
In truth, no human intention could have produced 
such a fabric, any more than it could have created 
the complex structure of our English constitution. 
We have every reason to suppose that Rome 
adopted into her primitive government many usages 
from the Latin and Etruscan states. These were 
progressively moulded and modified as with us— 
In some cases by convenience or necessity, in others 
by the direct collision of different influences and 
y bon In both instances the result may in part 
be attributed to the comparative insulation from 
neighboring states. While the Etruscan and Latin 
cities were engaged in confederacies, more or less 
extensive and binding, Rome was almost always 
single in her course of action. Her connections 
with other states were mainly those of conquest 
and supremacy. Her institutions, whether of 
peace or war, were all individual to the city. Her 
rights of citizenship, even when most extended by 
prudence or necessity, flowed from within to with- 
out. Her colonies, unlike those of the Greeks, 
never assumed the condition of independence. Her 
most distant wars were conducted, her most distant 

rovinces ruled, by men chosen within the walls. 
The forms and superstitions of the national religion 
were maintained wherever her arms or her magis- 
tracy were present. Conditions like these, how- 
ever originating, could not exist without large 
influence on the destinies of a state. Yet the 
greatness thereby created had in ita germ of decay, 
derived from those very elements of power, and 
growing with their operation. 

In one of Hume’s essays he mentions three 
anomalies of government as among the most sin- 
gular which history affords—the yeapy aegavouwv 
of Athens, the relation of the Comitia Centuriata 
and Comitia Tributa of Rome, and the impress- 
ment of seamen in England. The second of these 
is, indeed, a striking instance of the uliarity 
and integrity of Roman institutions. Here were 
two distinct legislative bodies; opposed to each 
other in origin, interests, and manner of action ; 
yet, amidst all the civil contests in Rome, the only 
instance of actual collision between them is one 
recorded by Appian, trivial in itself, and happening 
at a time when the republic was well nigh extinct. 
No one beforehand could have predicted such a 
result. 

The office of dictator, in itself almost as great 
an anomaly, must be counted among the most 
admirable of the Roman institutions. Based on the 
principle of preservation of the commonwealth, it 
rested for its action on public virtue and obedience 
to law; and it is wonderful for how long a period, 
whenever the agency was invoked, this confidence 
was justified by the result. Some partial analogies 
to this office may be found elsewhere ; but none 
approaching it in grandeur and efficacy. It is 
purely Roman in its every part—in the choice of 
men—in the limitation as to time—in the frequent 
surrender of the dignity the moment its object was 
fulfilled—and even in the law, trivial as it may 
seem, which forbade the supreme functionary to 
appear on horseback without permission of the 
people. A void of more than a century had oc- 
curred in the dictatorship when Sylla assumed it. 





But it was the name only, without the ancient 
virtue of the office. The dictator was now the 
military tyrant of the state, no longer the guardian 
of its safety and freedom. The fact is one which 
well illustrates the mighty change that had already 
taken place in the social and political condition of 
Rome. 

The points on which we have been tempted to 
dwell are among those which the work before us 
has all but waived. The author who is about to 
record the change and decay of the Roman constitu- 
tion ought clearly to expound this constitution in its 
nascent and progressive state. Mr. Merivale has 
given a rapid but faithful summary of the struggles 
on the agrarian Jaws—of the momentous changes 
which raised the plebs to equality of privilege with 
the populus—of the principle of Roman colonization 
—and of the contests and concessions by which the 
citizenship of Rome was finally extended to all the 
Italian states. But he is almost silent as to the 
origin of the Roman people—says little of the form 
of government as conducing to their greatness—and 
alludes to the peculiar isolation of the republic 
rather as a proof of their barbarous character than, 
as we have found cause to consider it, an element 
and cause of their progress and persistent success 
He speaks of them, indeed, as the normal type of a 
conquering race; but very slightly shows whence 
this type arose, or in what it mainly consisted. 

He has justly depicted the increasing and already 
intolerable corruption of Rome at the time when 
his narrative opens. Many causes contributed to 
this—none more than the system of provincial rule. 
Consulships, and other curule offices, were sought 
for, not from regard to the public weal, but as steps 
to the government of those provinces which yielded 
most ample spoil. No sovereignty so harsh or 
destructive as that of a Roman proconsul ; fostering 
his private vices, or forwarding the projects of his 
future ambition, by the riches torn from his tempo- 
rary subjects. The recorded wealth of Crassus 
was less nefariously acquired; but the high posi- 
tion it gave in the commonwealth to a man of his 
slender merit, strikingly illustrates the change of 
manners that had taken place. The growth of the 
city, increasing with that of dominion and citizen- 
ship, brought together a base and brute multitude, 
alien to the glories of Rome, and ignorant of the 
better institutions of the ancient time—ready to 
render service to any Catiline or Clodius who 
might call them to the work of revolution and 
plunder. These abuses had sunk so deeply into 
the morals and discipline of the gepublic, that the 
restoration of primitive ideas afid usages became 
impossible. It would have taken a whole genera- 
tion of Catos to accomplish it; and of Catos more 
truly wise and practical than him who has carried 
the name to posterity. The institutions and virtues 
of Rome had alike decayed; and that decay was 
not the simple decrepitude of age, but the worser 
disease of human passions let loose by prosperity 
and power. Both within the city and without, 
save among a few old republican enthusiasts, there 
existed the feeling that a change was at hand— 
inevitable if not desirable. . 

The epoch of Marius and Sylla, and the civil 
war begotten by their ambition and jealousy, form 
a threshold to the events which occupy the still 
more remarkable period before us. These extraor- 
dinary men, each victorious over foreign enemies, 
each taking the badge of a party, and contending 
fiercely for superiority at home, did much to hasten 
the catastrophe in progress. Marius—an admira- 
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ble soldier, but coldly and brutally unprincipled— 
is readily understood. He assumed the cause of 
the Italian states against the ruling aristocracy of 
Rome, from the personal motives just named, and 
to recruit the armies which subserved to these 
objects. He probably had no real purpose beyond, 
though party spirit gave himeredit for such. Sylla 
was of higher stamp—one of those who stand out 
in bold relief on the world’s history; great in 
intellect, constant in purpose, intrepid and powerful 
in action, but blasted in the moral part by a con- 
temptuous indifference to human virtue and happi- 
ness, which led to the perpetration or permission 
of cruelties, hateful in their very record. It needs 
a large view of the contradictions of human charac- 
ter to explain the anomalies of this man’s mind 
and career. It is usual to speak of him as the 
champion of the nobility and old senatorial families 
against the encroachments of democracy within the 
city and the pressure of the new citizenship created 
without; and such undoubtedly he was in the 
changes he effected during the two years of his 
dictatorship. But we stop short of believing, as 
some do, that his single and settled purpose was 
that of restoring the integrity of the republic. 
Personal passions mingled themselves with, if they 
did not decide, his public acts. An early hatred 
of his rugged rival Marius was embittered by time, 
and by the cruelties of their protracted conflict. 
Ambition had doubtless also a large share in 
moulding the events of his life. Such a man, so 
gifted with the ability for power, could not do 
otherwise than grasp at it. is sudden abdication 
of what had been won at such cost of toil and blood 
is not as incompatible with this as it might seem. 
We dare not set down anything to principle; but 
neither can we admit the notion of fear as prompt- 
ing the act; we look rather to the pride of a man 
who had nothing further to gain, to his contempt 
of the world he had thus mastered, and to his love 
of luxurious indulgence, as it is described to us by 
the writers of the age. Or it might be, that he 
already felt the approaches of the disease, whatever 
this was, which shortly after ended his days. The 
annalist easily records that event which stops alike 
the career of all—of the great, the brave, and the 
wise— 
*Aumes de dt weyador xai xagtsgor 7, dopor avdges— 


but he is ignorant, or takes little note, of those 
more subtle causes, which, though not sufficient to 
stop the current of life, yet check and turn it aside 
in its course—of those physical changes which put 
— to sleep and paralyze the powers of action. 

istory revels in tales of poison and secret assas- 
sination, but is silent as to the secret disease of 
organs—the slow poison of bodily decay. Yet it 
is certain that these things are deeply concerned in 
worldly affairs; and we could suggest many cases 
of historical paradox,* best sulved by looking to 
them alone. Such documents, however, are writ- 
ten for the most part in too delicate a character to 
be legible by the historian ; and we must needs be 
content with, and give what credit we may, to the 
coarser materials which are put in evidence before 
us. 
Again, there is an obvious facility in defining 
character by strong and arbitrary lines; and there 
may be often a moral use in this, inasmuch as the 
highest grades of virtue and excellence are those 
which best will bear such definition. But the 
author who generalizes too much in this matter 
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invents a drama rather than writes a history ; and 





his personages become puppets, moved by his own 
hands, not the real actors on the great stage of the 
world. Though it be true that every man has a 
certain mental and moral temperament from his 
birth, more or less apparent throughout life, yet is 
human character, in the common sense of the term, 
made up of too many elements, often strangely 
incongruous in themselves, to be submitted to any 
standard of unity. Accidents and mutations inter- 
pose in this as in all other human things ; and it 
would be hardly less an error to attribute all events 
to a blind fate than to assign them universally to 
fixities of purpose in the agents. The conscious- 
ness of every man tells him of such alternations and 
anomalies in himself. The appeal from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober has a meaning beyond the 
bare anecdote ; and the noble poetry of Dryden is 
true to life in picturing, under another influence, 
the rapid changes of mood and mind in Philip’s 
greater son. We advert to this matter, not asa 
mere contingency of error, but as an actual fault in 
historians, which it is the more needful to guard 
against at a time when fiction, open or concealed, 
presses so hard in various ways on the true history 
of mankind. 

Scarcely had the troubled period of Marius and 
Sylla come to a close, when there sprang up the con- 
currence of four wars—that with Mithridates in the 
east, the vigorous struggle of Spain under Sertorius 
in the west, the devastating war of the pirates in the 
Mediterranean, and that of the Gladiators in the very 
centre of Roman power—contests formidable sepa- 
rately—capable perhaps of subverting the republic, 
could they have coalesced in action as they coin- 
cided in time. ‘These wars, whatever their effect 
on the fortunes of Rome, gave lustre to the name 
of one great commander, and raised him to high 
influence in the state, strengthened by his relation 
to the ruling aristocracy of the city. The yet 
greater rival of Cneius Pompeius had no such 
early harvest of glory. Though his descent was 
ancient and distinguished, and his talents always 
conspicuous, yet was he chiefly known during the 
first period of his life in city profligacy or party 
conflicts; and gave little certain augury of that 
wonderful career of victory which made him master 
of the Roman world, and rendered even his assas- 
sination ineffectual in annulling the sovereignty he 
had created. 

Our author’s second and third chapters are 
chiefly occupied with the conspiracy of Catiline, 
and with sketches of the character and early life of 
the two illustrious rivals just noticed, and of others 
who played an eminent part in the great drama of 
Roman revolution now approaching towards its 
crisis. Of what relates to Julius Cesar we shall 
have occasion to speak afterwards. As respects 
Pompeius—or we may be pardoned for adhering to 
Pompey, since it is part of the greatness of certain 
names that they are naturalized among nations 
remote in position as in date—the estimate Mr. 
Merivale forms of his character and public conduct 
is probably just on the whole, though we think he 
commits the error of defining too absolutely the 
course of thought and policy which led to this 
public career. It may be that Pompey saw and felt 
what our author affirms he did; but there are sev- 
eral circumstances which inspire very great doubt 
on the subject. Energetic and successful in mili- 
tary action, his political course, where not actually 
feeble, was tortuous and uncertain even to his 
friends and confederates. Adopted the successor 
to Sylla as leader of the aristocratic party, he was 
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often lukewarm, sometimes a traitor to their inter- 
ests. His accession to the triumvirate comes 
closely under the latter interpretation. His per- 
mission of the violent and flagitious acts of Clo- 
dius, when he might have prevented them, can 
hardly be explained, still less vindicated; and his 
relations, political and personal, to Cicero aggra- 
vate this charge against him. Warm and amiable 
generally in his private affections, he wanted the 
vigorous consistency needful to his ambition—more 
urgently needful when engaged in competition with 
a Cesar. He brought to this conflict for the mas- 
tery of Rome the fame of his former acts and the 
support of the old nobility, for whom, though with 
a confidence abated by time, he was the only hope. 
Cesar came to it, armed with present glory, and 
with a steadiness of purpose and action all his own. 
So confronted, it could not be doubtful how the 
contest between these two great Romans would end. 
These views of the character of Pompey and the 
doubt whether he held any settled scheme of politi- 
cal action, are mainly derived from the writings of 
Cicero; his advocate, as far as circumstances 
would allow him to be so—an advocate, or an 
accuser, not merely with his own time, but with 
all succeeding ages! In the case of this eminent 
man, also, a bold and skilful pen is needed to serve 
the cause of strict historical truth, without need- 
lessly offending opinions which have gained a 
sanction from the general adoption of posterity. 
The character of Cicero, as drawn by our author, 
is not altogether such a picture as might have been 
desired; neither his merits nor his foibles are 
brought out with sufficient force. Little is said of 
the consummate grandeur and completeness of his 
oratory, though upon these performances his glory 
mainly rests. His philosophical and purely literary 
works hardly add to his real fame, though they do 
not deduct from it. His epistles, admirable as 
documents of character and manners, are so at the 
cost of his personal reputation. Vanity, pedantry, 
feebleness of will, and feebleness of endurance, all 
stand in record against him under the unconscious 
testimony of his own pen. Such is the evidence 
that we are compelled, despite ourselves, to apply 
it to the greatest act of his public life, and to doubt 
whether his conduct in the Catiline conspiracy was 
all that he himself has depicted it to us. This 
doubt is strengthened from other historical sources ; 
and the acclamation which hailed him Father of 
his Country was a cry of momentary impulse, 
which a year afterwards dwelt in few memories 
but his own. He met his death, indeed, with forti- 
tude, but even here we have it from a high con- 
temporary authority that ‘* it was the sole calamity 
which he bore as it became a man to do.”” 
Incomparable as an-advocate, these other and 
lower qualities, and a certain jealousy as to his 
origin, forbade his ever attaining the higher condi- 
tions of a statesman, especially at the time of revo- 
lution in which his lot was cast. We have various 
proofs that Cesar and Pompey thoroughly under- 
stood all his foibles, and worked upon them for 
their own purposes. To the masculine vigor and 
singleness of Cesar’s mind, in particular, they 
appear in remarkable contrast, and there is curious 
evidence how much the orator stood in awe of the 
great commander even before his career of victory 
had begun. We can well believe that the latter 
must often have smiled at the mixed humility and 
vanity of Cicero’s communications with him—the 
submissiveness of a conscious inferiority in will and 
action—the vanity of a man whom it is painful to 
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call a pedant, but who in reality was such. In the 
midst of Cesar’s last Spanish campaign, one of 
the most critical of his life, Cicero introduced to him 
a young man, named Precilius, in a letter inter- 
larded as thickly with Greek phrases and quotations 
as is amodern fashionable novel with French ; and, 
it must needs be added, with as little pertinency or 
fitness. It is true that he calls it genus novum 
litterarum ; but still we feel it strange that such a 
letter should have been written by Cicero and ad- 
dressed to Cesar. 

There is something of moral guilt in indiscrimi- 
nate praise, as in indiscriminate censure. To this 
further reproach we fear that Cicero must be sub- 
mitted. He was detrvog exavetys in the strongest 
sense of the phrase. His speeches against Verres, 
Catiline, and Antony, show how large an armory 
of caustic language he had at command. But in 
his epistles and elsewhere we possess the most 
copious collection of laudatory phrases in existence 
—one that has served as a lexicon to the learned 
flatterers of every later time. It is impossible not 
to see that he generally praises with a reflex view 
towards himself. He is governed much more by 
the seduction of his own style than by the reality 
before him. If the letters of introduction, of which 
he is so liberal, were but half true as to the virtues 
of those recommended, Rome could not have been 
so speedily submitted to the servitude which now 
hung over her. 

The character of Cato is not formally brought 
forward by our author among those of the other 
great actors of the time. This we regard as an 
omission. He is one of those personages in history 
who have become, in some degree, the property of 
the poet and the moralist, and respecting whom 
there is a conventional language of panegyric not 
wholly in accordance with the rough and rude 
reality. ‘The succeeding part of Mr. Merivale’s 
narrative, in-as far as it ‘relates to the Roman Stoic, 
shows what the truth of history requires to be de- 
ducted from common repute regarding him. 

The account of the intrigues and combinations 
which produced the first Triumvirate is clear and 
forcible. It was an unprincipled cabal, annulling 
by a transient union the real powers of the consti- 
tution, while keeping up its outward forms. The 
interests of the senate and nobles were sacrificed by 
one triumvir ; those of the people by another ; while 
the third ministered to the alliance that power 
which wealth gives in a corrupted state. What 
individual ambition could not yet effect was attained 
by this conjunction. It was the empire of Augus- 
tus by anticipation, and conducting to this as a 
natural result. But it wanted that stability which 
unity of person and purpose alone could give, and 
was dissolved by the separation of the same ambi- 
tious interests which had created it. 

The first effect of the Triumvirate was to give to 
Cesar the consulship, which he could not other- 
wise have obtained. He was regarded by the 
aristocracy of Rome as too dangerous a representa- 
tive of the doctrines and acts of the Gracchi and 
Marius to admit of their acquiescence in the power 
which this office conferred on him. But the power 
was got—the colleague whom they thrust in to 
cripple it thrown violently aside—and the position 
of Cesar further confirmed by the marriage of 
Pompey with his daughter. The uxorious tempera- 
ment of the latter offered a pledge and security to 
Cesar, during the long absence from Rome which 
was close at hand as the first act in his higher 
career. This career now lies before us in a more 
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definite form than heretofore ; and, though more or 
less familiar to all, yet, considering the grandeur 
of the man, the greatness of what he accomplished, 
and the influence this has had upon al] succeeding 
ages, we may be excused for dwelling at some 
length on the subject. It occupies, indeed, more 
than one half of the volumes before us; and we 
cannot hesitate in admitting that Mr. Merivale has 
done it full justice. As we before said, he rises 
in vigor as he gets free from the complex intrigues 
of the city, and embodies in his narrative that series 
of striking events whiche carried Cesar to single 
supremacy. 

e have before noticed several foreign works, 
and particularly those of Meissner and Drumann, 
in which the life, character, and policy of Julius 
Cesar are fully and ably handled. In England we 
are chiefly indebted to Dr. Arnold and to Mr. Long 
for what we possess on this subject; and in Mr. 
Merivale’s preface he warmly and gracefully ac- 
knowledges the aid he has derived from the writ- 
ings of the former on the later commonwealth of 
Rome. Of the original materials for the life of 
Cesar, we have little room and not much occasion 
to speak. They are well known to scholars in 
their different degrees of value and authenticity. 
We may well regret here, as so often elsewhere, 
the lost books of Livy, whose personal knowledge 
of those who had witnessed or partaken in the acts 
of this eventful time would have given still deeper 
interest and charm to his narrative power. We 
should willingly recover from the spoils of time 
the history of Asinius Pollio, the cynical companion 
of Cesar in all his most arduous campaigns; or 
the letters and biography of Atticus, the tranquil 
observer and common friend of all parties, even 
when factions were fiercest. Yet more should we 
wish that the stern truth and lofty moral dignity 
of Tacitus could have been applied to the life of a 
man who made such mighty changes in the destinies 
of his country. These are vain aspirations ; yet in 
some sort forced upon us when disheartened by the 
doubtful stories of Suetonius, Plutarch, Dion, Cas- 
sius, and other anecdote-mongers of antiquity. The 
authority of Appian is abated by distance of time 
and other doubts as to his histories. The little we 
have from Sallust upon this period the bias of the 
writer compels us to receive with caution. The 
Pharsalia of Lucan may not safely be taken as more 
than subsidiary authority to facts recorded else- 
where ; though we are unwilling to utter anything 
in depreciation of this fine composition, which we 
can hardly agree with Quintilian in regarding 
rather as oratory than poetry.* The materials 
which come to us for the life of Cesar most free 
from cavil and doubt are his own Commentaries, and 
Cicero’s Epistles and Orations. The former, what- 
ever their merits, cannot be rescued altogether from 
the charge of partial representation. The latter 
need to be read with a critical eye, from the pecu- 
liarities of Cicero’s character, and his political 
position in regard to the great men who figure in 
the events’ before us. 

The early life of Cesar affords two or three anec- 
dotes which we cannot well distrust, seeing how 
entirely they accord with his later acts. His bold 


* We suspect that Mr. Merivale concurs with us in 
our high estimate of Lucan, seeing the great frequency 
of his quotations from this poet, and the undue value 
he thus gives to his historical authority. Occasion- 
ally too, we are sorry to add, we find his style passing 
insensibly into what is almost a translation of the 
Pharsalia. 
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and successful collision with Sylla, then in the 
fulness of power, and enforcing his will with blood 
—and the chivalrous transaction with the Cilician 
pirates—are instances of the strong determination, 
self-confidence, and perfect intrepidity so amply 
shown in the sequel. The moral courage of the 
youth is said to have drawn a prediction from Sylla 
of the future fortune of the man. Such stories are 
often begotten by the event ; but we can well believe 
that Sylla might discover, in a character having so 
much kindred with his own, those elements which 
are sure to be effective in a state bordering on dis- 
solution. 

The other information we possess as to the early 
part of Cesar’s life, with the exception of his study 
of rhetoric at Rhodes, places him before us as a 
reckless spendthrift, a city voluptuary, a fearless 
politician and partisan. His relationship to Marius 
gave name and foundation to a course of action 
which he would probably have pursued had no such 
connection existed. For though, in this instance 
also, we think Mr. Merivale too decided in assign- 
ing motives and method to political conduct, yet 
we cannot doubt that Cesar, conscious of and con- 
fiding in his own powers, and observant of the de- 
cay of ancient institutions and all republican vir- 
tues around him, must have felt that a great arena 
was open to the exercise of these powers, and to 
the ambition which their possession was sure to 
inspire. Under such impressions he took the line 
of party most natural to him as the nephew of 
Marius, and offering a surer road to influence than 
the adhesion to a jealous, intriguing, and tottering 
aristocracy. Without pretending to affirm it, we 
see no cause to suppose more of scheme or fore- 
sight than this in Cesar’s early public life. He 
flung himself upon the tide of events then rushing 
stormily on—prepared to stem it with strong arm 
and heart of controversy—but yet unaware how he 
should be carried forwards, or-on what shore his 
fortune would cast him. 

This broad view tallies better, we think, with 
Cesar’s character and the records of his early life, 
than any more refined speculation as to his political 
and personal objects at this period. The juvenile 
excesses related of him were due in some part, 
probably, to .physical constitution—an . element 
never to be disregarded in forming such estimates 
—in part, perhaps, to the desire of warding off 
suspicion at a time when the hand of power was 
strong against his party. We have already had 
occasion to comment on the frequent error of his- 
torians in regarding character as single and un- 
changeable, and parcelling out their theory of mo- 
tives and events accordingly. The mind of Cesar 
was as entirely individual, as little touched by time 
or changed by circumstances, as any on record. 
But it is perfectly consistent with this to suppose 
that his views were enlarged, and their direction 
determined by events themselves. The ambition 
with which he was early charged, he undoubtedly 
had—seconded by a strong and consistent will and 
high intellectual power—and these sufficiently de- 
fined his course in the existing state of Rome. He 
seems to have avoided any direct connection with 
the profligate plots so frequent at this period. We 
doubt his being otherwise concerned in that of 
Catiline than as a too indulgent spectator of scenes 
which might open new avenues to his own ambi- 
tion. During the career of Clodius he was absent 
from the city ; but he signalized himself by his ef- 
forts to shelter his political adversary, Cicero, whom 
Pompey, professedly a friend, betrayed to the 
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violent demagogue. His own measures in the 
popular cause, both before and during his consul- 
ship, appear to have been in themselves neither in- 
temperate nor unreasonable. His period of gov- 
ernment in Spain was successful in arms, able in 
administration. But this was his sole independent 
command before the Gallic war; and when we 
compare his early course with the wide career and 
large renown of his rival, yet find them equally 
associated in the Triumvirate, we see that Rome 
had already learnt to know the loftier character and 
higher resources of Cesar, and that this position 
was one which could not safely be denied to him. 

In his fifth chapter, as an introduction to the 
Gallic campaigns of Caesar, Mr. Merivale gives an 
able and lucid history of the great Celtic race, 
which in its different branches and at successive 
times came into urgent collision with Rome—once 
putting her very existence at stake, and often in- 
flicting panic by the conjunction of these northern 
hordes with the Italian states hostile to the repub- 
lic. The last great alarm from this people had 
been the irruption of the Cimbri, in transient con- 
nection with certain Teutonic tribes, into Italy and 
Southern Gaul—a gigantic armed migration, which 
swept away more than one Roman army, and re- 
quired the strenuous arm of Marius to arrest it. 
Bloody victories, ending in massacres, satisfied the 
dignity and restored the safety of Rome. It was 
reserved for the greater nephew of Marius to com- 
plete the work on the soil of Gaul itself, and by 
the conquests of successive campaigns to bring the 
whole of this warlike country into subjection to the 
Roman power—a splendid achievement, and, from 
the causes just mentioned, duly estimated at Rome. 
The formidable king of Pontus, a worthy rival in 
arms to Sylla and Pompey, had disturbed, after 
all, but the distant possessions of the republic. 
The Gauls once reached the capitol, and still stood 
at the mountain gates of Italy, menacing her prov- 
inces, and requiring the constant watchfulness of 
her legions. 

These Gallic campaigns of Cesar, extended 
through his long proconsulship of nine years, il- 
lustrate splendidly the genius and resources of the 
man, and throw, moreover, a curious light on the 
still remaining institutions of the republic. As 
proconsul, and with provinces and legions allotted 
to him, the law forbade his going out of the limits 
they assigned. ‘The city was interdicted to him; 
and for this long period of time, though forty years 
of age when this section of his career began, he 
never entered the place in which the interests of 
the world were concentred. Yet in no other way 
could his ambition have been better served. The 
active part of each year was passed with his 
legions in marches and victories, and in the acqui- 
sition of spoils, with which to purchase further 
power. Leaving his army under his lieutenants at 
the end of the campaign, to be recruited and re- 
freshed, he came himself each winter to the fron- 
tier of his province nearest to Rome, where he was 
met by his numerous friends and partisans from the 
city, animated by his conquests and increasing 
fame. His military court there had more validity 
in it than the habitual presence of his rival in the 
heart of Rome. It now became a contest between 
living success on the one side, and the memory of 
past achievements on the other—a contest which 
the world will ever decide in the same way :— 

To have done is to hang 


Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery. 
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The resistance of the Gauls might possibly have 
been prolonged, or more successful, had they been 
familiar with the methods of guerilla warfare. 
But either from temperament or national custom, 
they aggregated themselves into masses wholly in- 
capable of withstanding the organized valor of the 
invaders. The history of the tenth legion is 
familiar to every reader of these stirring cam- 
paigns. Cesar was well served by his generals as 
by his soldiers. Yet, as in the case of Napoleon’s 
marshals, their fame was little more than the re- 
flection of his. Labienus, the most noted of them, 
deserted the standard of Cesar at the time he passed 
the Rubicon ; an act which served but to show how 
entirely it was the spirit of the great commander 
which ruled and invigorated his army. Though 
Labienus served the enemies of Cesar until he 
perished in-the battle of Munda, his name never 
again appears before us associated with any great 
action of war. Other causes may be conceived for 
this; but the main one doubtless was, the absence 
of that inspiration which came from the genius of 
the Master. 

Our author’s account of these military transac- 
tions is spirited, and fairly illustrated by reference 
to existing localities, though such is the life which 
illustrations of this kind impart that we could have 
wished them carried still much further. We draw 
our chief acquaintance with the Gallic wars, it is 
needless to say, from the books which have come 
down to us under the name of the great chief him- 
self. The Commentaries have ever held a high 
place among historical records; and no wonder, 
considering his fame, the masculine simplicity of 
the style, and the greatness of the deeds recorded. 
Even here, however, the audacity of modern criti- 
cism has flung its doubts on the theme of our 
schoolboy exercise and delight. We have already 
adverted to a general suspicion of partiality in the 
narrative. Other charges have been made impeach- 
ing the accuracy even of the military details, which 
we are surprised to find that Mr. Merivale passes 
over without notice. Long ago M. Puysegur, a 
French general, had broached this pyrrhonism as to 
certain parts of the work. Frederic of Prussia, 
sceptic and warrior by profession, and fresh from 
his own bloody campaigns, avowed that he read 
the Commentaries in later life with altered faith 
from that of his earlier days. His friend Voltaire 
—if we may thus profane the name of friendship— 
living close to the scene of the actions recorded in 
the first book, and Warnery, upon a minute sur- 
vey of the same localities, started grave scruples as 
to the operations by which Cesar sought to stop the 
egress of the Helvetians from their mountain terri- 
tory.* Various passages in the other campaigns 
have been the subject of like criticism, and doubts 
even stated as to the authorship of the whole work, 
In these doubts we cannot for a moment acquiesce. 
Without referring to those other writers, Rohan, 
Guichard, &c,, who have vindicated the military 
narrative, we find in Cesar’s Commentaries a per- 
fect reflection of the energy and intelligence of the 
man, and an entire correspondence with the de- 


* The great stumbling-block here is the fortified 
wall, reported to have heen built to bar this passage ; 
19 miles in length and 16 feet in height, with ditch, 
and all other appurtenances to such fortification. The 
length is deemed by Warnery to be refuted by local 
circumstances, The execution of the work by one 
legion, in the time indicated, is thought impossible b 
others, See on this subject an interesting series of 
papers in the United Service Magazine for 1350, 
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scription which Cicero gives of their style :—Nudi 
sunt et recti et venusti, omni ornatu orationis, tan- 
quam veste, detracto. We cannot indeed conceive 
any other or lesser artist to have thrown off so 
completely all ornamental coloring from his narra- 
tive, and to have preserved such entire unity 
throughout the whole. And what record or note 
nas there been left to us of such other author? We 
may admit the recorded criticism of Asinius Pollio, 
that many things were written by Cesar from the 
report of others long after the events, and still see 
in these Commentaries the genuine work of Cesar 
himself, and one of the most authentic and valuable 
records of ancient warfare. 

But passing over this question of criticism, there 
is no question as to the fact that, in eight or nine 

ears, with a force never exceeding sixty thousand 
egionary soldiers, Cesar subdued the whole of 
Gaul—a mighty and a terrible work. We do not 
give ready belief to historical numbers, especially 
where fields of battle are concerned ; but where the 
struggle was so fierce, and the conquest so complete 
and lasting, we are obliged to think it probable that 
the estimate of more than a million of Gauls per- 
ishing in these campaigns is not above the truth. 
It is one of the many unhappinesses of war in every 
age, that by its real or supposed necessities it leads 
to acts of cruelty and bloodshed, even where most 
alien to the feelings of those who conduct it. We 
have no reason to charge the character of Cesar 
with inhumanity, or that gross indifference to hu- 
man life which Marius and Sylla displayed through- 
out. On the contrary, we have many instances on 
record of his personal humanity and forbearance. 
But the history of these Gallic wars is undoubtedly 
one of profuse bloodshed—the natural result of a 
struggle between disciplined legions and undisci- 
plined multitudes—of critical positions in the midst 
of an enemy’s country, the necessitas in loco, salus 
ex victoria—of exasperation of the soldiery—and 
of intimidation used as an instrument of success. 
Our vindication can go no further than this; un- 
less, indeed, we were to find it in a parallel with 
the wars of Frederic and Napoleon, an argument 
upon which we have neither room nor disposition 
to enter. 

The two invasions of Britain and the passages 
of the Rhine are episodes in the history, chiefly 
remarkable as proofs of the indomitable boldness of 
Cesar, who thus adventured on new lands while 
those behind him were yet but half subdued. In 
the fame, however, and the fear which followed 
these deeds, he found an equivalent to the risk 
incurred. At Rome, as well as in Gaul, his pas- 
sage to Britain was a step towards empire ; while, 
to a mind thus instructed and enlightened, there 
must have been a further interest in this new land 
and people beyond the sea. We possess some 
curious evidence from astronomy to show the time 
and place of his disembarkation in Britain—evi- 
dence which may well excite the wonder of those 
who know not how physical science triumphs in its 
proofs, even upon the most obscure historical ques- 
tions; and how deeply chronology is indebted to 
eclipses and the recorded places of stars for some 
of its happiest discoveries. Our scientific readers 
are well aware of the method by which Halley 
accomplished this calculation ; indicating the beach 
at Walmer or Deal as the place of landing of the 
Roman legions, and not Hythe, as others from an 
expression of Dion Cassius had supposed.* From 


* The single statement of a full moon occurring on 
the fourth night after Cesar’s arrival off the cliffs of 
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his castle at Walmer the illustrious warden of the 
Cinque Ports looks down upon the spot where 
Cesar first trod the soil of England—himself eqnal 
to Cesar in military fame and success ; incalculably 
superior to the Roman, as to all other commanders, 
in those loftier virtues of a citizen which have 
secured to him the eternal gratitude of his country. 

We must, however, hurry forward to those re- 
maining events in the life of Julius Cesar, occupy- 
ing only a few years, but years of marvellous 
activity and success, which brought him to the 
very steps of the throne he was not destined himself 
to fill. The defeat and death of Crassus in his 
Parthian expedition changed the name of the 
Triumvirate, but hardly affected the real contest 
for power, which remained, as before, between the 
two great military chiefs—Pompey in the city, 
Cesar in his camp. Jealousies and causes of 
rupture multiplied as time wenton. The death of 
Julia—more deeply lamented, it would seem, by 
the husband than the father—broke asunder one 
bond of union between them. The anarchy in 
Rome, fomented rather than repressed by Pompey, 
had placed him in the condition of sole consul of 
the republic ; an anomalous admixture of the old 
institutions with the aggressions and tyranny of 
the existing time, and certain not to subsist long, 
when so palpable a fiction in itself, and so entirely 
opposed to the interests of his matchless rival. On 
the side of Cesar, the spoils of Gaul were poured 
into the city as bribes and largesses; the tribunes - 
were gained to his cause ; at length he put forward 
claims to a participation in the extraordinary pow- 
ers thus conceded to another—and to a second 
consulate, while yet holding his province and absent 
from the city :—demands adverse alike to the letter 
and spirit of the constitution, and sanctioned only 
by the breaches already made in it. The claim 
of Cesar was refused, as he probably anticipated, 
under the influence of the senatorial party. He 
passed the Rubicon, the limit of his province; 
boldly, as was his wont; but deliberately, we are 
told, and with full knowledge of the importance of 
the act, which has served ever since to designate 
all conclusive audacities of ambition. His march 
upon Rome and occupation of the city, while the 
great strength of his army was yet far distant, were 
marked by the same dauntless determination. In 
sixty days from the passage of the fatal streamlet 
he was master of Italy. ‘The conduct of Pompey 
in evading the first struggle of arms has been 
variously explained. Whatever the impulse or 
urgency of the procedure, it was a proof of present 
disability, disheartening to his adherents and a 
source of dissension to the party. Though a vast 
body of senators clung to his flying camp, it was 
the senate of Rome no longer, and brought neither 
counsel nor strength to his cause. 

At this time, when the Duumvirate resolved 
itself into a personal contest between the two lead- 


Dover gives the clue to the calculation. His passage 
across the Channel was early in the morning of the 
26th of August. That retrospective reckoning, which 
is one of the prime powers and wonders of astronomy, 
enabled Halley to determine that there were two full 
moons in August, 58 B. c., and the narrative shows 
the last of these, at midnight on the 30th, to be the 
one recorded. The course of proof then turns to the 
tides. On the 26th the tide must have begun to flow 
at Dover at 2 p.m., running northward round the 
South Foreland. The fleet left its moorings off Dover 
on this tide, and the length of course Cesar describes 
would very exactly suffice, under ordinary circum- 
or to bring them to the flat beach of Walmer or 
eal. 
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ers, we may believe that the views of Cesar had 
become more exactly defined, and that he saw, as 
the needful issue, the mastery of one or the other 
over the whole fortunes of the republic. Now, if 
not before, we may suppose him to have uttered 
the lines, which Cicero tells us were often on his 
lips, from the Pheenisse of Euripides, that ** if ever 
it be fitting to commit wrong, the noblest motive 
for this is the gain of sovereign power.” Hasten- 
ing forwards with the tide of events, we find them 
still all marked with the character of the man, ever 
more energetic and capable as the difficulties were 
greater. While Pompey was loitering with his 
senators and troops in Epirus, Cesar pushed across 
the Alps and Pyrenees into Spain, subdued in an 
arduous and critical campaign of forty days the 
large legionary army opposed to him on the Ebro, 
overcame the remaining Pompeian forces on the 
Guadalquivir ; and, when hardly yet known to be 
on the shores of the Atlantic, at Cadiz, suddenly 
appeared at Marseilles to decide the surrender of 
that city, long vainly besieged by his subalterns. 
To estimate rightly what such marches and victories 
were, it is needful to revert to the aspect of these 
countries at the time, to the state of the mountain 
roads, to the means and danger of navigation on the 
seas. When we are told that Cesar himself often 
crossed rivers by swimming on inflated skins, over- 
taking his own couriers in the speed of his course, 
we form some idea at once of the difficulties en- 
countered, and of the energy by which they were 
overcome. 

After quelling, by his single presence and speech, 
a mutiny of some of his legions at Placentia, he 
reappeared at Rome, confirmed his authority there 
by wise and salutary acts, and then, with such part 
of his army as he could collect in time, threw him- 
self suddenly upon the coast of Epirus, there to 
confront for the first time his great adversary. A 
protracted contest followed near Dyrrachium, of 
refined strategy and alternate blockade by sea and 
land. The inferiority of Cesar’s force, even after 
being joined by fresh legions, exposed him to a 
severe check, which had the effect of suddenly 
transferring the war, across the mountain chain of 
Pindus, to the plains of Thessaly. Here the mo- 
mentous battle of Pharsalia closed the war, and 
decided the fortunes of Cesar. His hardy legions, 
like the iron regiments of Cromwell, confident in 
their commander, won complete victory over the 
numerous, but more courtly and effeminate, army 
opposed to them. The field is to this day un- 
changed in its main features; the stream of the 
Enipeus is still seen winding across it; a village 
occupies the site, and yet bears the name, of Phar- 
salus. We ourselves have twice trodden over this 
ground, and been able to note, without any great 
ambiguity, the main localities of a conflict thus 
famous in history.* 


* Mr. Merivale’s account of the battle has one unfor- 
tunate defect—he is by no means clear in his topog- 
raphy. His supposition of change in the course of 
the Enipeus is not necessary to reconcile Cesar’s 
narrative with the actual localities. The vestiges of, 
the ancient walls of Pharsalus around the modern 
village, the position of the several hills bordering the 
Enipeus to the south, and the interval between these 
hills and thé stream, all accord with the events as 
described tous by Cesar. On this subject we may 
best refer to the authority of Colonel Leake. In a 
memoir lately read to the Royal Society of Literature, 
this most diligent and accurate scholar satisfactorily 
illustrates the whole campaign, and very especially the 
battle of Pharsalia, upon his personal knowledge of 
the ground. 
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Cesar permitted no pause in the pursuit of his 
rival, or in the interest of his own career. With a 
hardihood which might be censured as rashness, 
were it not so constantly justified by success, he was 
still ever in advance of his army. Rapidly trav- 
ersing Thrace and Asia Minor, he embarked for 
Egypt, where, though he found Pompey slain, no 
meaner talent or fortitude than his own could have 
saved him from the peril to which he thus exposed 
himself amidst the populace of Alexandria, infu- 
riated by his bold demands and interference with 
their national affairs. Rescued from this danger, 
the history of Cesar for a moment changes its com- 
plexion, and we find the warrior and statesman 
yielding himself to the blandishments of Cleopatra, 
and the companion of the Egyptian queen in the 
lawless and luxurious revelries of the East. We 
hardly know in what degree this picture has been 
colored by hostile scandal or poetical embellish- 
ment. Both, we suspect, have been at work with 
the story ; though we must add that Mr. Merivale 
gives larger belief to it, and describes the character 
of Cesar as permanently changed ” the vices and 
indulgences of his Egyptian life. Thus he says— 
in a passage which we cannot speak of as among 
the specimens of his happier style— 


But the sorceress of the Nile had not only corrupted 
the consul’s patriotism ; she had enchanted him with 
the poisoned cup of Canopic luxury. She taught him 
to despise as mean and homely thesplendor of the 
circus and the capitol ; she had imbued him with the 
gorgeous and selfish principles of Oriental despotism, 
and debased him to the menial adulation of slaves, 
parasites, and eunuchs. * * * * * * If from 
henceforward we find his generosity tinged with osten- 
tation, his courage with arrogance, his resolution with 
harshness ; if he becomes restless and fretful, and im- 
patient of contradiction ; if his conduct is marked 
with contempt for mankind rather than with indul- 
gence to their weaknesses, it is to this impure source 
that the melancholy change is to be traced. 


We confess that we always view with distrust 
such antithetical writing; nor do we find in the 
remaining acts and events of Cesar’s life any evi- 
dence sufficient to justify this conclusion. Though 
by no means exempt from human weakness, we 
believe him to have been a man who could dally 
with luxury and flattery without being subdued by 
them. We find him breaking loose from these 
supposed bonds on the first intimation of a war in 
Pontus, rushing with his usual rapidity to this 
distant contest, and ending it with more than his 
usual speed and success. What our author calls 
his “arrogant bulletin’’—the famous veni, vidi, 
vici, of this war—is a story too variously told by 
the writers of the time to admit of its being 
brought in evidence against Cesar. Nor have we 
proof that he sacrificed any real object of his policy 
either by this dalliance in Egypt, or by the later 
visit of the Egyptian queen to Rome. Mark 
Antony might lose his world for Cleopatra— 
Cesar could not thus be conquered. Yet, while 
rejecting the probable exaggeration of anecdote and 
poetry, we cannot willingly part with the whole 
of the picture handed down to us. A passage of 
Suetonius places before our imagination a barge on 
the Nile, bearing the splendid freight of Cesar and 
Cleopatra—the majestic Roman who changed the 
face of the world, noble in person and feature, 
great in intellectual power as in war—and the 
royal sorceress of Egypt, bent to win her splendid 
prize, and by the very witcheries which long after 
led a conqueror captive to his ruin. But we need 
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for such a scene as this our Shakspeare, whose 
ene picture of Cleopatra on the Cydnus is 

owever but one of the many marvels in his unap- 
proached delineation of this woman—a portraiture 
ranking as a whole among the truest and most 
felicitous of all his exquisite works. 

Scarcely had the untiring Cesar reached Rome 
from his victory over the son of Mithridates in 
Asia, when he set forth again with his army from 
Africa to encounter the powerful force collected 
there by Cato and Scipio. The conflict at Thapsus 
closed the campaign at once; and gave a motive, 
though we are far from believing a necessity, to 
the tragic end of Cato. On that subject we have 
satisfaction in quoting from the book before us :— 


Such was the proud though melancholy end of the 
gravest philosopher Rome had yet produced—the first 
of a long line of heroes of the robe, whose dignified 
submission to an adverse fate will illustrate the pages 
of our history throughout the gloom of the imperial 
tyranny. The ancient heathens but faintly ques- 
tioned the sufferer’s right to escape from calamity by 
@ voluntary death. It was reserved for the Christian 
moralists, in their vindication of nobler principles, to 
impugn the act which has rendered Cato’s fame im- 
mortal. The creed of the stoic taught, indeed, that 
the world is governed by a moral intelligence, and 
from such premises the obvious inference is, that it is 
the part of man to conform to its behests and fulfil 
his appointed lot, whether for good or for evil. But 
the philosophy which exalted man to a certain partici- 
pation in the nature of the Deity seemed to make him 
in some sort the arbiter of his own actions, and sui- 
cide, in Cato’s view, might be no other than the ac- 
complishment of a self-appointed destiny. The wisest 
of the heathens never understood that the true dignity 
of human nature consists in its submission to a higher 
existence ; that its only hope for the future is in the 
consciousness of its imperfection and weakness and 
responsibility here, 

From Africa Cesar returned to Rome, and cele- 
brated there a quadruple triumph of greater mag- 
nificence than any that had gone before, but with 
all the strange and ferocious exhibitions belonging 
to this festival. It was a needful concession to 
national usage, whether made willingly, or not, we 
have no means of affirming. Much discretion was 
required in the selection of the subjects for tri- 
umph ; since civil wars had been so closely inter- 
woven with foreign that his greatest exploits and 
successes were needfully kept out of sight. And 
scarcely indeed were these shows ended when he 
was again summoned to the field to put down the 
Jarge insurrectionary army which the sons of 
Pompey hed assembled in Spain. In twenty-seven 
days—celeri festinatione, as his historian well says 
—he was with his forces in Andalusia. The 
bloody but decisive day of Munda, where 30,000 
soldiers were left on the field, and the victor him- 
self exposed to imminent personal danger, closed 
this last formidable antagonism and the military 
life of Cesar. It is a point of time when even 
those who most deprecate war in all its forms may 
look back with astonishment, if not with admira- 
tion, at the wonderful career of victory so termi- 
nated. Whether we consider the vast countries 
and distances traversed in Europe, Africa, and 
Asia, the battles gained or the conquests effected, 
we cannot but feel that Cicero has well applied the 
term tegas to express the activity, the vigilance, 
the sagacious daring of Julius. He is indeed a 
prodigy in the history of mankind. 

After his final campaign he returned to Italy : 
this also was for the last time. Though absent for 
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many months, the awe inspired by his name had 
protected the city against al] turbulence or innova- 
tion ; and he now came back, single and supreme, 
the arbiter of the future destiny of Rome and the 
world. Already three times declared dictator, he 
was now named such for life; the consulship was 
given to him for ten successive years; a crown of 
laurel and triumphal robes were allotted to his 
public appearances; his head, for the first time, 
was stamped on the public coinage. All these 
things were outrages on old custom and feeling - 
—they betokened the greatness of the change not 
less than of the man who had conipleted it. The 
title of Imperator, given at the same time, had 
much less import and weight then than it has since 
obtained. Though never before’prefized to a name, 
it avoided the odium which was stil] attached to the 
style of King; but associated as it was in Cesar 
with more than regal power, it became the badge 
of sovereignty, and descended through a long line 
of Roman (or so called) emperors to the times in 
which we live. 

This last epoch of Cesar’s life, at which we 
arrive, was of little more than eight months’ dura- 
tion. It was occupied in various useful reforms 
and legislation; the sequel in principle to the 
measures which at prior times he had proposed, or 
partially carried into effect. He indulged the peo- 
ple with the sports and shows which usage and 
policy required ; but his aims were evidently be- 
yond these things ; and, from what he actually did, 
we have reason to believe that, though his destined 
term of life was nearly completed, his designs 
were far from being so. We have no exact knowl- 
edge of the date of his several measures; but, as 
far as we can see, they had as their basis the es- 
tablishment of order in the city and provinces, the 
suppression of existing abuses, and the change or 
extinction of those old institutions which were now 
effective only in lending a shelter to them. His 
liberal extension of the rights of Roman citizen- 
ship was but a sequel to the policy of his whole 
life on that point; and the result doubtless of his 
conviction that what was not yielded peaceably 
would be, sooner or later, extorted by violence. 
The large increase of the senate, and the admission 
of numerous foreigners into this body, while it 
seemed to repair the breaches made by the civil 
wars, and flattered the new citizens from the prov- 
inces, was virtually an annihilation of this part of 
the old Roman government, already debased by 
luxury and intrigue, and incapable of fulfilling its 
ancient functions. With the same view, probably, he 
shortened the term of the consulate; an office which 
was now sought for by turbulence and bribery, and 
exercised only for party purposes. The consular and 
pretorian provincial governments were also abridged 
in duration ; for the wise purpose of checking the 
gross peculations and abuses which had grown up 
in this part of the Roman administration. Larger 
admission was given to all public offices, with Jess 
limitation as to rank and age; a measure which 
tended to destroy the influence of those great fami- 
lies (praclaro nomine tantum insignes) who made 
their ancestral fame an avenue to public functions, 
which they dishonored by their acts. As Censor, 
Cesar enacted certain sumptuary laws, which, had 
he lived, he would doubtless have enforced ; and 
began various improvements in the judicial system, 
and especially in criminal law. He established 
colonies of veteran soldiers on a plan which pro- 
cured exemption from many of the disorders con- 
sequent on long civil war. He appointed a com- 
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mission, and furnished a scheme for a land-survey 
and map of the whole empire ; and with the same 
zeal for practical good, and knowledge of the 
resources of science, he accomplished that reform 
of the Calendar which would alone have preserved 
his name to posterity. 

While thus indicating the general principles 
upon which Cesar guided his government, there 
remains the curious inquiry—what would have been 
his own future course and position in it, had his 
life been prolonged? Master of the Roman world 
he was—master he must have continued, under one 
title or other. No conspiracy by open arms could 
have succeeded, or been attempted, in the face of 
his military renown; and the resignation of Sylla, 
of which he is said to have spoken disdainfully, 
could never, indeed, have seemed other than a 
warning—since it had but given fresh scope to 
those civil disorders which he, above all men, 
knew the necessity of bringing to an end. His 
personal ambition doubtless here concurred with 
and strengthened these convictions of his reason. 
But power, even the most entire, cannot well sub- 
sist without some external form or title; and the 
turba Remi resembled the populace of every age 
and country. We know not how far the story of 
the kingly crown being offered to him, and of his 
reluctant refusal of it, is worthy of reliance ; but 
we suspect that the officiousness of, friends, or the 
malignity of enemies, were more concerned in this 
matter than the will of Cesar himself. There 
never was a man less governed by mere phrases, 
or who would more readily abandon an outward 
show for the reality that was before him. The 
new prefix of imperator sufficed for the designation 
of that power; which, in default of direct issue, 
he would probably have conveyed downwards to 
the very successor on whom future events actually 
conferred it. We further believe, on all the evi- 
dence of his acts and character, that his own rule 
would have been one of vigor, tempered by modera- 
tion and humanity—of firmness to repress sedition, 
and of wisdom to organize new institutions where 
the old ones had become impotent for good. 

Two anecdotes, unconnected with politics, belong 
to this last period of Cesar’s life, which have the 
greater interest from the time of their occurrence. 
One is the narrative, contained in a letter from 
Cicero to Atticus, of the visit paid by the great 
master of Rome to its great orator, at his villa near 
Puteoli. The details of the interview, and the 
dinner given to the Dictator and his numerous 
attendants, illustrate most agreeably the manners 
of the day ; but far more strikingly describe the 
two remarkable men, thus brought together for the 
last time—both deeply concerned in the public 
events of the preceding twenty years, both destined 
to perish by a violent death. We would willingly 
invite the attention of those of our readers who may 
have forgotten it, to this curious and characteristic 
letter. We have always been especially entertained 
by the frank confession of Cicero to Atticus, that 
Cesar was not a guest to whom he could say, 
‘* Pray, pay me another visit on your return,’’— 
semel satis est; and also by his acknowledgment 
that no serious matter (amovdutov ovder) was dis- 
cussed between them; but that the conversation 
turned mainly on literary topics. The motive for 
this restraint may readily be found in the history of 
the time and in the relative position of Cicero and 
his great visitor ;—the direction of the conversa- 
tion, we doubt not, rested entirely with the latter. 
Even with such restraint upon it, who does not 


wish that a Boswell had been present at such an 
entertainment?* The other anecdote to which we 
allude has Jess certain authority for its truth, but 
great internal probability. Cesar was the guest 
of M. Lepidus at supper at Rome. After the re- 
past, a conversation arising on the question which 
was the most desirable manner of death, the Dicta- 
tor pronounced as his opinion that it was ‘‘ the one 
most sudden and unexpected’’—a sentiment natural 
to the man, and which, in a qualified form, was 
afterwards repeated by his first successor in the 
empire. 

On the very day, as we are told, after this supper, 
Cesar’s life was ended by that murder which 
seemed at the time fated to changahe condition of 
the world. It would be difficult, indeed, to name 
any single incident of deeper interest. On the one 
side we have the character and dignity of Cesar, 
the power he had acquired, and the prospect of 
this power being permanentas a new form of Roman 
rule—on the other side, the publicity of the assas- 
sination, and the condition and qualities of the mea 
whose swords were thus 


made rich 
With the most noble blood of all this world. 


The death of Cesar, like that of Cato, has 
almost lost its historical character in the poetry and 
romance of later times, which have appropriated to 
themselves an event thus signal in all its circum- 
stances. Shakspeare probably comes nearest, as 
he generally does, to reality ; as, indeed, his whole 
portraiture of Julius may perhaps deserve to be 
considered as the most wonderful of his wonders. 
His Cassius is at once a faithful transcript from 
history, and a picture of the jealous and ambitious 
conspirator of all ages. The Brutus of his play 
was necessary to the dramatic effect which he so 
well understood; and accordingly we find that, 
while closely adhering to historical truth in most 
parts, he has pitched the character of the Roman 
patriot somewhat higher than the level assigned by 
contemporary authorities. History has been defined 
‘* philosophy teaching by examples ;’’ but we have 
little faith in the furce of such example, as opposed 
to living and current events; and, removing all 
artificial coloring from the act before us, we are 
disposed to regard it as the result of jealousy, am- 
bition, and other personal feelings, much more than 
of the pure love of liberty, or the desire of restoring 
the grandeur of Rome. His assassination inflicted 
another civil war on the state, without really retard- 
ing the great change which was on the eve of 
accomplishment. Had Cesar’s life been prolonged, 
it is probable that his enlightened vigor of adminis- 
tration would have given a better basis to the empire, 
and a higher model and precept to his successors, 
than the more subtle and temporizing reign of Au- 
gustus was able afterwards to afford. 

This act of blood closes the narrative now before 
us—the author’s fina] chapter being occupied by a 
delineation of the character of Julius, and of the 
condition of Rome at the time of his disappearance. 
The former subject has been variously handled, 
according to the complexion of the writer’s mind, 
or that desire of framing a theory of motives and 
events which is so often observable in those who 


* We gather further from this letter that Cesar had 
other and more ordinary powers of making himself an 
agreeable guest at dinner. ‘‘ Edit et bibit ademg et 
jucundé—opiparé, sané, et apparaté.”” We are sur- 
prised that Mr. Merivale should so slightly press this 





curious document of Roman life. 
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undertake to record them. We have no desire to 
shelter moral failings, or to palliate the evils aris- 
ing from ambition and war; yet we must express 
our belief that Dr. Arnold has colored his Cesar 
too darkly. Mr. Merivale is less austere ; and a 
passage at the beginning of the third chapter shows 
his comprehension of those high qualities which 
designate to all posterity this greatest of Romans. 
We have, however, to complain that his portraiture 
is somewhat broken and unconnected, giving the 
feeling of a certain want of congruity ; and occasion- 
ally it would seem that a line of Lucan, or an anec- 
dote of Suetonius, has sufficed to produce a change 
of tone. In one place, for instance, he speaks of 
the ‘* perfect simplicity of Cesar’s character ;’’ in 
another, of‘ his gratuitous indulgence to his passion 
for personal display ;’’"—qualities hardly compatible 
in themselves, even with every allowance for those 
disparities of which we have elsewhere spoken. 
That the error lies in the latter passage we enter- 
tain nodoubt. ‘The mind of Cesar had, we believe, 
very much more of singleness and consistency than 
has ever been common ; but the events and relations 
of his career were so various and extraordinary, 
that it would indeed require vast critical research 
and discrimination to present a picture of him 
which would satisfy all the requirements of equity 
or probability. On the whole we may say, without 
attempting such an analysis, that, while his public 
course during the last sixteen years of his life was 
one of almost constant and bloody warfare, his 
natural temperament seems to have been humane, 
and free from that remorseless cruelty which stained 
the career of so many of the public men of his age. 
Whatever of moral contradiction there may seem 
in this, experience teaches that the conditions are 
compatible ; and in the instance before us we have 
proof sufficient to justify the opinion given. The 
** gaudensque viam fecisse ruina’’ of Lucan is the 
phrase of the poet, and not the truth of the historian. 
Amidst the thousand private animosities which 
civil wars engender and envenom, we call to mind 
not a single action of Cesar prompted by private 
malice or revenge—many of humanity and gener- 
osity to enemies who fell within his power. 
Whether he was a man of warm affections may 
admit of more doubt. We incline to think not; 
though without any certain evidence by which to 
decide the question. He had friends, indeed— 
Oppius, Calvena, Balbus, &c.—who were deeply 
attached to him ; and various acts of his personal 
kindness to them and others are on record ; but his 
superiority to all around him was such, that it is 
difficult to measure the feelings in this case by any 
ordinary rule. All the strongest traits of Cesar’s 
mind were intellectual ; and we doubt whether 
softer sentiments, passion, or romance, had ever 
any very strong hold upon him. A tragedy, in- 
deed, was among the number of his literary works ; 
but it no longer exists, nor have we any such 
accounts of it as to affect our guesses. 

The profligacy of his early course—partially, as 
it seems, carried on into his later years—has been 
a main allegation against. him in all succeeding 
time. We cannot accuse him of intemperance at 
table, since Cato remarks that he was “ the 
only one who went forth sober to the overturning 
of the commonwealth.”” But the charges of other 
sensuality admit no excuse or palliation ; unless we 
find such in the general corruption of the age, or in 
some suspicion that the public eminence of Cesar 
might have led to exaggerated statements of all 
that regarded his demeanor in private life. Making 
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every allowance for such over-coloring, however, 
we are still unable to dismiss the general imputa- 
tion. Temperament, iemptation, opportunity, were 
all on one side, without a single aid from religion 
or moral discipline on the other. Two or three 
small incidents are presented to us as proofs of 
superstitious feeling ; but we believe them to have 
depended rather on a politic or careless conformity 
to popular sentiment ; for Cesar lived, as Virgil 
did, 
Al tempo degli Dei falsi e bugiardi ; 


and it was impossible that an acute intellect like 
his should have submitted itself for a moment to the 
puerile absurdities of the Grecian or Roman belief, 
or derived motives to virtue from sources thus 
scanty and impure. He lived without religion, on 
the very verge of that time which brought new 
light and truth into the world. : 

As to the intellectual qualities of Cesar, it is 
needless to say more. ‘They are inscribed on every 
page of his life and history, and are the subject of 
constant admiration to his contemporaries, as well 
as to succeeding writers. A single sentence of 
Cicero, than whom no man was better entitled to 
judge, is a relation to all future time of that com- 
bination of faculties which has rarely, if ever, had 
its parallel: ‘‘ Fuit in illo ingenium, ratio, memo- 
ria, littere, cure, cogitatio, diligéntia.”’ Pliny, 
in his Natural History, recording the most noted 
examples of intellectual power, instances Cesar as 
possessed of an innate vigor of mind, transcending 
all others; able, without confusion, to embrace 
various subjects at once, to dictate clearly on each, 
and to pass with the celerity of lightning from one 
to another. Omitting the many other testimonies 
of the same age, we may take the eulogy by Dru- 
mann, as a brief and just statement of what was 
achieved in various ways by this wonderful force 
and capacity of mind. ‘‘ He was great in every- 
thing he essayed; as a captain, a statesman, a 
lawgiver, a jurist, an orator, a poet, a grammarian, 
a mathematician, and an architect.”” We have 
only to object to this that it assumes something like 
a parity of excellence in points where we may 
suppose that there was much real inequality. But 
nothing is stated which Cesar did not actually 
accomplish ; and his mind rose so high above 
mediocrity, that, even where our evidence is im- 
perfect, we may fairly presume that some part of 
his genius was conveyed to all he undertook. 

With the exception, and this a doubtful one, of 
Frederic of Prussia, Cesar is, perhaps, the only 
great commander who adds the fame of literature 
to that of war. Unhappily all his writings are lost 
to us except the Commentaries; a fact which, 
regarding the author both in his own greatness and 
as the head of a long line of sovereigns, may rea- 
sonably excite surprise as well as regret. We are 
indeed imperfectly informed as to the mode in 
which the manuscripts, forming the literature of 
ancient days, passed into circulation, and were 
transferred from one generation to another ; but 
still it must appear strange that so large a part of 
the writings of a man like Cesar should utterly 
have disappeared from the world. It is related 
that he composed a grammatical treatise, De Anal- 
ogid, while travelling through the Alps, and a 
poem called Iter during a journey in Spain. Look- 
ing at other points in his character, we are half 
inclined to believe that he wrote them solely for his 





amusement while on the road ; and that, indifferent 
to literary fame, he took little care to multiply the 
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copies, which might secure transmission to later 
times. Of his other writings we most covet the 
satire of the Anti-Cato, the treatise on Auguries 
and Presages, and his tragedy of Cidipus. We 
venture no opinion as to the merit of these works, 
beyond the general inference already stated; but 
may hazard a conjecture that the poetical and im- 
aginative part would have added least to his gigan- 
tic reputation. Niebuhr has somewhere remarked 
that there is no witty saying of Cesar on record. 
It is difficult enough to define wit in any form, and 
we should hardly go to a German professor for aid 
in such definition ; but if pithy and pointed expres- 
sions and retorts come under the term, we know 
that Cesar had such at command—some specimens 
live indeed in every scholar’s memory ;—and if his 
collection of apophthegms—the mucrones verborum, 
as Lord Bacon calls them—had reached us, we 
should probably have had abundant evidence for 
his keen apprehension of those great sayings which 
form the true wit of every time and language of 
man. 

We are greatly surprised that Mr. Merivale 
takes such slight notice of the oratorical fame of 
Cwsar, seeing the strong impression it made upon 
the best judges of his own age and country. Where 
Cicero and Quintilian have testified their admi- 
ration in terms so remarkable, it is hardly enough 
to despatch the subject in a short sentence, without 
any reference to these eminent authorities. From 
one passage in the De Claris Oratoribus, it may be 
seen how high a value Cicero attached to Cesar’s 
recorded opinion of his own oratorical powers. 
What other commander or conqueror, how few 
statesmen even, have obtained or merited tributes 
like these, and given by such judges!* Nor can 
we fail to notice the portrait they convey to us of 
the noble aspect, attitudes, and voice of Cesar, 
when addressing an assembly. We are able, in 
considerable part, to complete the picture of his 
lineaments from busts, coins, and actual descrip- 
tions; all which indicate, as far as mere outline 
can ever do so, the high intellect, vigor, and deter- 
mination belonging to this wonderful character. 


We have, we hope, shown that we are disposed 
to augur well of Mr. Merivale’s large and bold 
undertaking. We shall look with interest to his 
next volumes, as the record of the period of Au- 
gustus—who, under the specious show of old names 
and forms, succeeded in giving toa disputed and 
divided power all the unity and integrity of an 
ancient monarchy. Yet further, and our author 
will acquire the aid of Tacitus to his labors; an 
authority and a guide not less admirable than is 


* ‘*Cesar autem, rationem adhibens, consuetudi- 
nem Vitiosam et corruptam pura et incorrupta consue- 
tudine emendat. Itaque cum ad hanc .elegantiam 
verborum Latinorum adjungit illa oratoria ornamenta 
dicendi, tum videtur tanquam tabulas bené pictas col- 
locare in bono lumine * * * * Splendidam quen- 
dam, miniméque veteratoriam rationem dicendi tenet, 
voce, moti, forma etiam magnifica et generosa quod- 
ammodo.’’—Cicero De Claris Oratoribus. 

‘*Quem huic antepones eorum, qui nihil aliud ege- 
runt? quis sententiis aut acutior aut crebrior? quis 
verbis aut ornatior aut elegantior ?’’—Jbid. 

‘Caius verd Cesar si foro tantum vacasset, non 
alius ex nostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur ; tanta 
in eo vis est, id acumen, ea concitatio, ut illum eodem 
— dixisse, quo bellavit, appareat.”—Quintilian, 

1b. 10. 

It is obvious that Quintilian would not thus have 
expressed himself, unless some at least of Cesar’s 
speeches had been extant in his time. 
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Thucydides to the historian of Greece—both pos- 
sessing qualities which may well serve as instruc- 
tion to those writing history in all time to come. 
We have before spoken of Mr. Merivale’s language 
as tending to redundance and inflation, and espec- 
ially where he is most studious to produce effect. 
Without exacting from him the rigorous brevity of 
Tacitus, which would be rendered impossible by a 
regard to modern taste, as well as to the larger 
field of critical history over which his course lies, 
we still think that something may be gained to him 
from this great model ; whom it is impossible to 
study without acquiring vigor from his style, or 
without sympathizing in that high spirit of philoso- 
phy and utter disdain of all that is false and frivo- 
lous in the world, which marks everything he has 
written. 
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Iv our last number we gave a sketch of the early 
fortunes of the Italian struggle, up to the defeat of 
Charles Albert, and his withdrawal from Lombardy. 
We left the broken Piedmontese retiring on the Ti. 
cino, as Radetsky marched once more into the silent 
streets of Milan. We resume the thread of the 
events which followed the capitulation. A formal 
armistice was concluded ; by its terms the troops 
of the king of Sardinia were to be generally re- 
called within his own boundaries ; vacating, among 
other places, Parma, Modena, and Venice. The 
foot of Austria was on Italy once more. The Aus- 
trian forces, indeed, which had entered the Lega- 
tions and attacked Bologna, were withdrawn for 
the time; and Tuscany preserved from invasion, 
or at least reprieved, by the mediation of the Brit- 
ish minister. But at Modena the Austrians instantly 
restored the expelled ruler; at Parma they under- 
took the temporary government in the name of the 
Duke, through the appropriate substitution of a 
military detachment; once again ratifying the 
connexion between foreign domination and petty 
indigenous tyrannies. 

On the very day upon which Radetsky entered 
Milan, Venice passed under the authority of the 
Commissioners representing the monarchy of 
Charles Albert. Four days later the news of the 
armistice arrived. Utter anarchy now threatened 
Venice : but in Venice there wasaman. To the 
crowd, without a government, and filling the Place 
of St. Mark with passionate and ménacing clamors, 
Manin came forward: he told them that the rule 
of the Commissioners had ceased ; that an Assem- 
bly should be summoned within forty-eight hours. 
‘¢ Tn the interval,’ he added, ‘I govern.’’ His self- 
constituted dictatorship was ratified by universal 
consent; and his ability and courageous energy 
enabled the city of the Lagoons to add a memorable 
page to her history. Garibaldi, at the head of a 
vagrant column of Lombards, Poles and adventur- 
ers of all lands, haunted the shores of Lago Mag- 
giore, and maintained a partisan warfare in the 
mountains. The flame of insurrection, trampled 
out in the plain, still burned on the edges: Italy 
continued too disturbed to be considered at peace ; 
although as a great national struggle, conducted by 
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regular armies, the war of independence for the 
present might be said to be over. Mediation was 
offered for the purpose of effecting a final arrange- 
ment which might be beneficial both to Italy and 
Austria, on something like the basis formerly pro- 
posed by the latter power. But as between her- 
self and Piedmont, Austria was completely victori- 
ous. It soon became evident that she appreciated 
her advantages, and did not mean to resign them 
except to force of arms. It was not to negotiations 
that she would now yield any portion of her Lom- 
bard provinces. If Pree or England wished to 
liberate them, or transfer them to Piedmont, they 
must first drive out the holders—by war. 

Whatever disposition might exist to look with 
favor on the cause of the Italians, or to regret their 
failure, neither justice nor policy permitted this al- 
ternative. So far as Jaw between nation and nation 
applied to the case, there was no disputing the 
right of Austria to take precisely the course which 
she had taken, and to stand firmly on the ground 
which she had reconquered. If the views of Aus- 
tria were now clear, scarcely less clear was the 
line of conduct on which the Sardinian govern- 
ment would be sooner or later forced ; not so much 
by well considered views, as by impulses external 
and internal, by the ‘* pressure from without ’’ both 
in and out of Piedmont. Months before the de- 
nunciation of the armistice, the English minister 
acquainted his government with his deliberate 
opinion that the ultimate intention of Piedmont was 
to withdraw herself from the mediation, and resume 
the war. During the interval, the advice of Eng- 
land was earnestly and repeatedly pressed upon the 
Sardinian government not to take the imprudent 
step of recommencing hostilities: advice of which 
neither the sincerity nor the friendly motive could 
be doubted, but such as, nevertheless, belonged too 
evidently to that class of advice which, in oppo- 
sition to passion or pressing interest, is never 
taken. 

Frequent disputes arose on the terms of the ar- 
mistice. The Sardinians had not recalled their 
fleet from Venice ; the Austrians had not given up 
all the cannon at Peschiera: and other questions 
were still open, of that irritating kind so certain 
to spring up between future belligerents or litigants 
when the heart's desire of each is not to accommo- 
date, but to quarrel. Of these, it would be waste 
of time to attempt here to discriminate the merits. 
Had the negotiations for the pacification of Italy, 
which were to have been opened at Brussels, ever 
actually come into formal existence by the meeting 
of the representatives of the various powers, the 
real labor of the assembled diplomatists would not 
have lain, so far as Austria and Sardinia were con- 
cerned, in the gonciliation of such questions. It 
would have been more difficult to find any ground 
of final agreement, or even of discussion, between 
two parties—of which the one was determined to 
concede nothing, and the other equally determined 
not to be contented without some concession. 

The brave and ill-supported army of Piedmont 
knew what war with the Austrians was; but so 
did not the demagogues of the towns. Through 
all Italy, where Austrian troops did not impose 
silence, the former cries resounded with increased 
rather than diminished passion. The defeat of 
Charles Albert in the field had not told, as it ought, 
chiefly against the influence of those whose slack 
support was mainly chargeable with the result. 
The moderate politicians had lost influence by 
the failure of the champion of monarchy, and the 
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field was more level than before, for the republi- 
cans to enter in. As month after month went by, 
and the weight of Radetsky pressed heavier and 
heavier on Milan—as the determination of the 
cabinet of Vienna became more and more pro- 
nounced, that there should be no further change 
with their consent, that the kingdom of Northern 
Italy was to be put aside as a dream which they 
had scattered, = that the country from the Friuli 
mountains to the Ticino should still stand in the map 
as the ‘‘ Recno Austriaco Lomparpo-VENETO,”’ 
—the war party naturally gained strength, and 
with it the political party most urgent to renew the 
contest. If nothing was to he gained by peace, 
why renounce without necessity the chances of 
wart It was treason to talk of peace with the 
foreigner : there was one condition of peace and 
one only—that no ‘* Tedesco” should govern south 
of the Alps. The war was still holy, though the 
Pope had denounced it, and the king had too readil 
retired. Let the peoples combine, and do the alk 
which had been relinquished by a traitorous or 
fainéant sovereign. Leta ‘‘ Central Italy ” be cre- 
ated, the nucleus of a new campaign. Let a Con- 
stituent Assembly for all the Italian states secure 
their independence and perfect their freedom. 
These and similar exhortations, daily resounding at 
Bologna, at Leghorn, at Rome, and, not least, at 
Genoa, produced an agitation hostile to peace, with- 
out producing that earnest resolve and cordial 
union needed for the success of war. 

During the summer and autumn of 1848 the 
staggering government of Rome had stumbled down 
a long series of errors and struggles. Our space 
does not permit us to retrace at length the conflict 
not only between old and new, but between incom- 
patible powers; the ever-recurring collision of 
clerical with lay authority ; of infallible despotism 
with parliamentary kingship; of cardinals with a 
constitution. At this period, says Farini, ‘* Ma- 
miani governed in the name of Pius, who either 
left him to act as he liked, or resignedly approved, 
and afterwards murmured. The political clergy 
conspired against Mamiani: the revolutionists con- 
spired against the Pope.’? And, let us add, each 
party was an excuse and stimulus to the other. 

he minister, though deficient neither in ability 
nor honesty, failed in adequately controjling these 
extremes. From him, with a short interval, the 
scarcely. possible task passed into a stronger and 
more ill-fated hand. In Pellegrino Rossi, a man 
of ability which all acknowledged; of energy 
which many dreaded and resented ; of firm will and 
unconciliating manners ; stood between the fever- 
ish excitement of the people and their weak sov- 
ereign. His singular and varied career was want- 
ing, not in integrity, but in obvious consistency and 
unity. A citizen of more than one land, a politician 
of more than one color, he had been mainly instru- 
mental, as ambassador of France, in raising to the 
throne the present Pope; and had thus, in the 
person of Pius, inaugurated the movement which 
he was now resisting as minister of Rome. Rossi 
was certainly not indifferent to that great cause of 
the independence of Italy for which he had sent 
his son to fight. We will not say that he had 
despaired of Italy ; but his eulogists will searcely 
maintain that the cause of the war was now in his 
eyes the foremost of causes. A minister earnest 
for the independence of Italy above all things, 
might have found support in an honest enthusiasm : 





Rossi seems to have had none, except from that 
well-meaning and contemptible majority—the 
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“ virtuous men of the plain’ of all revolutions. 
Having accepted office under the Pope, he felt it to 
be his duty, in the first place, to govern Rome, and 
restore some order in the anarchical city: and, un- 
der his leading, the Papal government was strug- 
gling to regain its footing, and to stand firmly 

inst the demands made on it. He anticipated 
violence from the anarchists ; and at the same time 
believed the opposite party to be conspiring with 
their adversaries, in the view of pushing on the 
revolution to self-destructive extremes. His duty 
and inclination led him to repress both alike. The 
placemen of the old system, and the ‘ circoli’’- 
spouters of the new, vied in hatred to the reformer 
and the represser. Some obscurity still attaches 
to the circumstances of his murder; and, unfor- 
tunately, we cannot yet record that the conspira- 
tors have met with the fate of some of the classical 
tyrannicides, whose example they or their apolo- 
gists invoked.* Meantime, through the vile ap- 
plause of many, and through the scarcely less vile 
acquiescence of almost all, the concerted crime of a 
few was assurmed to themselves by the people of 
Rome. By a not undeserved consequence, the 
merits of the actual questions at issue between the 
Pope and his people became, as far as foreign ob- 
servers were concerned, darkened and Jost sight of 
in the horror inspired by the blackest act which had 
stained the Italian revolution. It was not asked 
whether every day did not practically demonstrate 
more and more to Romans and to Italians the per- 
manent evils at home, and the paralyzing effects in 
the present crisis for the whole peninsula, of the 
contradiction enthroned in the Holy City. It was 
only recollected that the ministry now forced on 
the Pope had been inaugurated in the murder of 
Rossi, and extorted by an array on the Quirinal of 
cannon and troops against a few defenceless priests. 

The Pope, at this crisis, neither abdicated nor 
refused compliance with the demands made upon 
him. He named the ministry according to the de- 
mands of the people; he then called together the 
diplomatic body and protested to them beforehand 
against all the acts which might be done by the 
aforesaid ministry ; and within the week he fled 
from Rome. But not without leaving a short note, 
characteristic of the man; in which he earnestly 
recommended both the persons in charge of the 
pontifical palaces, and the quiet and peace of the 
city generally, to the protection of the ministry— 
of that ministry against whose every act, and 
against whose existence even, he intended in a few 
days to protest publicly, as he had already protested 
in private. It is impossible not to note that this 
kindly tempered man, so solicitous for the safety 
of individuals and for the public tranquillity, is 
identical with the master whose own selfish act 
endangered, by suspicion of complicity, the lives 
of the servants who might be supposed to have 
assisted him, and with the ruler whose flight from 
his duties left the city exposed to anticipated disor- 
ders. Once in safety at Gaeta, he denounced the 
existing ministry and named a government commis- 
sion, to which he cannot have expected that obe- 
dience should be paid, and the members of which 
in fact refused to act. What contradiction even at 
Rome could be well more flagrant, than that a 
ruler, who had fled, and had declared himself no 


* “ Benedetta quella mano—C he il tiranno pagnald ;” 
as they sung in their execrable and lying ode of tri- 
jumph. In truth, the deadliest blow given to Italian 

. liberty was that, which was struck by the accursed 
hand of the assassin of Rossi. 
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longer free to govern, should attempt to govern by 
proxy in his absence ? 

Every effort was made on the part of Mamiani 
and others to induce the Pope to return; but he 
absolutely declined all communication with those 
whom, as not professing absolute submission, he 
persisted in regarding as revolted subjects ;—wind- 
ing up his expression of refusal with a prayer for 
the peace of Rome. To this prayer he gave its 
just interpretation by applying, without delay, to 
the Catholic Powers for their forcible intervention. 
Among others a letter was addressed to his ‘ trés 
cher fils,’ the Emperor of Austria, requesting as- 
sistance against his rebellious subjects—a letter 
undoubtedly written, while his rebellious subjects 
were still with obviously sincere anxiety attempt- 
ing to come to some understanding with him. 
With such a temper on his side events took their 
only possible course, and under less disorder than 
could have been expected. On behalf of the Ro- 
man government and people, Mamiani addressed 
to the foreign diplomatists a well reasoned cir- 
cular,* which will well repay perusal. Speaking 
of the Pope in very respectful language, he traces 
the disorders which had taken place to the very 
difficult problem of combining the temporal and 
spiritual power. Of these, however, he proposes 
to maintain the union in the same august person ; 
nevertheless, concluding virtually that the solution 
of the problem by the total administrative separa- 
tion of the two jurisdictions is the sole permanent 
cure for the disorders of the Papal States. 

The Pope on his side having ‘‘ exhausted all the 
means in his power’’—that is, excommunication 
and the like weapons—again, by formal applica- 
tion,t under date of February 18th, invoked the aid 
of the four Catholic Powers against an ungrateful 
people whom he had loaded with benefits, and 
whom his secretary, Cardinal Antonelli, now 
loaded with those abusive terms, ‘‘ blackest vil- 
lany, most abominable impiety,” &c., &c., which 
in politics or polemics flow with so fatal a facility 
from the priestly pen. The Romans on their side 
inaugurated a Republic once more in the Capitol. 
A Republic and a Triumvirate. For these, too, 
among other marvels, the year 1849 was to bring 
to pass. When they came to the decision which 
declared the temporal power of the Pope to have 
terminated, Mamiani, consistently with his former 
views, voted against it; and he retired from the 
assembly on its being carried. This fidelity, with 
other offences against the popedom, he is now ex- 
piating as an exile in Piedmont. 

Under these trying circumstances, internal order 
continued to be tolerably maintained at Rome. 
But the confusion of men’s minds was extreme 
throughout Italy ; and, as natural in such a state 
of things, the more determined, though few, car- 
ried with them the half-consenting multitude. 
The plan of an Italian Constituent, for which late 
events seemed to have designated Rome as the 
proper place of meeting, gained strength, and be- 
came more and more the watchword of the violent 
party. The Pope had left Rome open to Mazzini ; 
and the exiled head of a proscribed party actually 
saw before him in near perspective the presidential 
chair of that Roman, and through the medium of the 
‘* Constituente,”’ perhaps that Italian, republic of 
which he had so long dreamed. 

The Gioberti ministry in Sardinia had given its 
adhesion to the idea of the Constituent; so had 
* Parliamentary Papers, III. 652. 

+ Parliamentary Papers, IV. 130. 
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the Grand Duke’s government in Tuscany. It 
would appear to have been less in fear of temporal 
evils than of those spiritual consequences, which 
the censures of the Church fulminated against all 
abettors of the party in power at Rome, that this 
amiable prince afterwards withdrew himself from 
the league, and from his States. The desertion 
was more excusable than that of the Pope, but still 
highly blamable ; for it exposed his people to an 
anarchy which their own humanity of disposition, 
rather than any wisdom of their ruler or rulers, 
saved from being stained by blood. Upon this, the 
provisional government of ‘Tuscany fraternized 
with that of Rome; bringing, it is true, no great 
increase of strength by their accession. Meantime, 
the ministry of Gioberti represented in Piedmont a 
very decided, though not extreme, liberalism. It 
had made the king address to a chamber, which 
echoed its language, a speech described by the 
Austrian envoy to ‘breathe of war in every 
word ;”’—assuming in direct terms the ‘* Kingdom 
of North Italy” as an existing fact, and expressive 
of a confident readiness to maintain in the field the 
cause of Italian independence, should friendly me- 
diation finally fail of attaining it. Gioberti, how- 
ever, had ever clung to the idea that the regenera- 
tion of Italy might and must come from Rome. 
He had striven hard to conciliate the Pope to the 
views of the liberal party, and to keep up among 
the liberals the idea that the Pope was the most 
Italian of Italians. In his joint character of Liberal 
and Churchman he wished to see the Pope restored, 
but not restored by foreign powers. This was 
soon made impossible. While the growing 
strength of the republicans, the disorders of Cen- 
tral Italy, the sight, especially grievous to a cler- 
ical statesman, of the scandal brought upon the 
papacy by the existing state of things in Rome, 
more and more alarmed him; it came to pass in a 
few weeks, that the rapidly nearing dilemmas at 
the end of the course which he had done so much 
to open, inspired him with a fear of enemies more 
to be dreaded even than the Austrians. By de- 
grees, his mind grew familiarized with the idea of 
an Italian intervention, the final object of which, 
beginning in Tuscany, was to restore the Pope and 
keep down the republicans. He did not venture 
to declare in words—perhaps, through that force 
of self-deception which ingenious men sometimes 
exhibit, did not even perceive—that this scheme, 
whether or not in itself desirable or feasible, was 
at least incompatible with the cause to which he 
was pledged before all others—the independence 
of Italy. It obviously could not be carried out 
without the acquiescence, it almost necessarily in- 
volved the alliance, of Austria, or at least a peace 
of which he had not now to learn the conditions. 
To give up all questions of Lombardy, and to 
constitutionalize and redrganize Central Italy, in a 
liberal but monarchical sense, at the point of the 
sword, if needed—this might have been a task 
worthy of some great Sardinian minister, but 
certainly not a task for one who had claimed the 
kingdom of North Italy in a speech not three weeks 
old. In short, Gioberti ** Austrianized.’’ The 
idea was broached only to meet with the utter 
failure, which in our judgment it merited, and to 
cause the immediate fall of the minister whose 
mental inconsistency it betrayed. The Austrians 
or French had as much right to restore the Pope as 
the Sardinians. As Roman Catholics their interest 
was identical. As Italians, the governments of 
Rome and Florence, republican or under any other 
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form, were not the enemies, but the allies, of Gio- 
berti against Austria; and not the less his allies 
for being republican, so long as they did not assail 
him in Genoa. 

In this case, as in others, the attempt and not the 
deed increased the confusion it was meant to allay. 
It gave strength to the war party, and aggravated 
the danger of the position of the king in resisting 
its demands. According to the representations 
made by his ministry to Mr. Abercromby, that 
danger was no small element among the considera- 
tions which ultimately led to the unhappy decision 
to recommence hostilities. The agitation of the 
clubs rose daily higher; the emigrant Lombards 
were active ; the Chamber voted an address, which 
was in every word an exhortation to hostilities. 
The continued pressure on the people of a war ex- 
penditure, without any of the advantages of war, 
the dangers arising from the prolonged agitation of 
men’s minds, the evident hopelessness of reconcil- 
ing by any mediation claims so directly opposed as 
those of Sardinia and Austria, and, finally, the 
chance of accelerating the effects of mediation by 
arms—these considerations were all assigned as 
grounds of action, and doubtless were al] real. But, 
as usual, prudence was on this occasion furnishing 
arguments for the conclusions of feeling, or at least 
of passion. In a letter, written March 8th, four 
days before the denunciation of the armistice, Mr. 
Abercromby thus notices the failure of his efforts : 
—‘* The deplorable infatuation which prevails upon 
the questions of the realization of the kingdom of 
Upper Italy, of fighting the Austrians and driving 
them from Italy, has completely warped judgment 
and good sense.’’ Infatuation it was in one sense, 
yet not so inexcusable or unaccountable, we think, 
as it has been represented. Generally it has been 
censured without reserve. 

A strong sympathy for the Italians had induced 
many to palliate in Charles Albert his former attack, 
although their moral judgment disapproved of it. 
But this sentiment had been shaken by the events 
which had since occurred; so much so, that in 
great part it was transferred to the Austrians, who 
had indeed done more to earn it, both by manhood 
in the field, and, as far as Piedmont was concerned, 
by moderation after victory. It might have been 
reasonable (it was argued) to commence, but was 
now inexcusable to renew, a war, undertaken to 
bestow on the Italians an independence, which they 
had shown themselves unable to maintain, and in- 
stitutions of which they had proved themselves un- 
worthy. Such, somewhat harshly stated, was the 
commonest English view ; with which we cannot 
altogether agree. Those who blame the renewal 
of the war as absolutely inexcusable, forget or do 
not allow for the sensation which day by day must 
have been aroused in Turin, as well as Genoa, by 
the tidings of the stern military rule day by day 
tightened on Milan—the heavy contributions, the 
seizure of arms, (under penalty of death for con- 
cealment,) all the rigor of martial law. ‘ The 
yoke which we strove so hard to break last year is 
heavier than ever on the necks of our brethren in 
Lombardy. We went to war, either to free them, 
or without excuse, and there is now no hope what- 
ever of obtaining anything for them except by 
force ; nor are we at peace with Austria now, but 
have 80,000 men ready to assail her.’’ It is not in 
human nature that such thoughts as these can have 
failed to influence, more or less, even sober and 
steady-minded men in Piedmont during the first 
months of the year 1849; neither would they be, - 














nor ought they to have been, altogether silenced by 
the reflection that the Lombards had much for 
‘which to blame themselves. 

The government of Sardinia, and above all the 
king personally, stood in a position which, though 
created by his own acts, was not the less one of 
inextricable embarrassment. The choice of 1848 
had become all but the necessity of 1849. What- 
ever judgment might be formed of the attack on 
Austria in the preceding year, it was not easy for 
them to stultify themselves or their country by 
admitting it to be unjustifiable, or to renounce its 
objects, except on proof that they were unattainable. 
How could the sword of Italy, the king of North 
Ttaly—the champion of Italian independence—with 
an army of 80,000 brave men ready to move at his 
command, deliberately and uncompelled renounce, 
without having gained a single advantage for it, a 
cause to which he was so deeply pledged? From 
every Lombard city held down by an Austrian 
garrison a call, like that of Constance, came to 
him— 

Hast thou not spoke like thunder on our side? 

Been sworn our soldier? bidding us depend 

Upon thy stars, thy fortune, and thy strength ? 


If it had been ever right to assist Italians to drive 
out the Austrians, was it less right to assist them 
now, when their own vote had given them the 
additional claim of subjects on his protection ? 

The true explanation of the attitude and conduct 
of the Sardinian government is briefly this :—They 
stood with arms in their hands ready to maintain 
pretensions both for themselves and for others, 
which they had never abandoned, and repeatedly 
declared that they could not abandon; and they 
took the final step in obedience, not so much to 
reasoning or probabilities, or to cool logic of any 
kind, as to that instinctive impulse which drives 
men to the most dangerous plunge, when retreat is 
scarcely possible and suspense has become intoler- 
able. The world has been since made well aware, 
that the course taken was in every way an error; 
an error most of all in this, that the army did not 
share the infatuation of the deputies. It was not 
zealous for war ; it had learnt to respect the Aus- 
trians, and not to love the Lombards. Since we 
now know that it would have put down any violent 
attempt to overthrow the goverument at home, or 
force upon it a change of measures, we also know 
that the king should have waited and watched 
events, even if unable to renounce his views. That 
there were chances of success must be obvious to 
all who reflect what diversion a few weeks would 
have created for him by aid of the Austrian defeats 
in Hungary. The additional fault Jay in the im- 
prudence of the attack—a fault, which, though 
great, success would have obliterated ; but which, 
combined with failure, drew from the moral and 
great European world one chorus of conscientious 
disapproval, and exultation in the defeat of an un- 
principled attempt. 

We have to thank Lord Ellesmere for a valuable 
and interesting contribution to our military histo- 
ries, in his translation of the work named at the 
head of our article ; but the most lively and pictur- 
esque, though popular, sketch of the campaign of 
Novara is to be found in the pages of ‘* The Sol- 
dier on Active Service.”? The title of this volume, 


by the way, is a misnomer—it should be ‘ Our 
own Correspondent on Active Service ;’’ for the 
gentleman by whom the greater portion of it is 
written, a literary man of some eminence, was, in 
xxix. 29 
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fact, attached to the head-quarters of Radetsky as 
reporter or contemporary historian for the ** Allge- 
meine Zeitung,’’ in which recognized capacity he 
shared the table and campaigning of the marshal, 
on the familiar footing of one of the staff ; and even 
received from him, on one occasion, in acknowl- 
edgment of the justice which he had done to the 
brave men under his command, the continental 
embrace. ‘* There was one article which almost 
moved the old man to tears—I think it was that 
which contains the report from the head-quarter at 
St. Angelo. ‘ Well and bravely written,’ said the 
old man; ‘our friend has done his best;’ and 
with this he pressed my hand and kissed me. I 
could desire no prouder recompense—I can enjoy 
no more lasting recollection, than that of. the kiss 
of Father Radetsky.’’ There is nothing altogether 
new under the sun. The contributor on the battle- 
field is but the reappearance in modern garb of the 
bard who attended of old to mark and make cele- 
brated by song the exploits of the heroes—dede 
Oaoa ziea drdoer, 

This campaign was perhaps peculiarly favorable 
to such a narrator. It was no holiday or sham 
work, but real war; at the same time the shortness 
of its duration exempted it in part from the concom- 
itant horrors. We see it all from the bright side ; 
the animation of the march, the good fellowshi 
and abandon of the bivouac, the excitement o 
head-quarters as the messengers—the so called 
‘* Plovers’”’ of Radetsky, ever on the wing, come 
and go with news and with orders—the suspense, 
the final struggle and the victory; and most of 
those who read the book will close it with a nat- 
ural sympathy and liking for the brave Austrian 
army, and the cheerful, hospitable staff which sur- 
rounds its beloved and venerated commander. That 
liking will not prevent us from associating a deeper 
and sadder feeling with the name of the field where 
the cause of Italy—for such it was after all—was 
beaten down. 

The denunciation of the armistice was to take 
place eight days before the actual commencement 
of hostilities. Its formal announcement was met 
by Radetsky with a proclamation couched in a tone 
of scornful—almost insulting—defiance and antici- 
pated victory; by his soldiers with acclamations 
of enthusiasm. ‘‘ Have you heard’—God be 
praised !—he has denounced,’’ was said by one to 
another, as they met in the streets of Milan. 
Different enough, and evident even to the eyes of 
an Austrian observer, were the feelings of the 
inhabitants of the unhappy city. No immediate 
rising, however, was to be apprehended from a 
disarmed and cowed population, whose Jeaders 
were mostly in exile. ‘Trusting the tranquillity of 
Milan to a garrison of 4000 men, and to the terror 
of his return, the Austrian commander marched, 
with all his strength collected fur a blow which he 
doubtless hoped and intended to make as decisive 
as it proved. 

Nearly at the same hour of the same day the 
hostile armies crossed at widely separate points the 
Ticino. The volume to which we have referred 
contains, in addition to the narrative of Radetsky’s 
chronicler, a short sketch of the campaign taken 
from the other side, by an officer attached to the 
person of Charles Albert, which puts vividly before 
us the crossing of the doomed Piedmontese army. 
Doomed indeed in their own presentiments, in their 
doubts of their cause and their leaders, in their 
sense of their enemy’s proved superiority ; yet, as 
the moment approached, borrowing from the ani- 
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mation of action some of the cheerfulness of hope, 
passing from gloom to spirited resolve, and prepar- 
ing to play boldly a venture which, if desperate, 
should not be ignoble. It is at least a relief to 
every man to have crossed the Rubicon of his 
purpose, be it what it may. A fanciful touch adds 
so much reality to the picture to which we refer, 
that we must insert it :— 


At this instant all secret apprehensions were for- 
gotten ; and, for my part, I felt hope revive. That 
revival was partly due to one of those circumstances, 
puerile in themselves, but which we cannot help in 
moments of interest taking into account. While em- 
ployed in scrutinizing the opposite shore with my 
glass, I had my attention diverted by a flock of wild 
ducks which were swimming towards the Lombard 
shore ; at the last stroke of twelve they rose at once 
from the surface and soon disappeared in the distance 
in direct flight for Milan. As the tales of Roman 
augury rose to my recollection, I gave way to the 
superstitious feeling of the moment, and, hastening 
towards the river, awaited with impatience the signal 
for its passage. 


So much for auguries! Alas !—els ofwrig dgrotis 
—and that, though not altogether wanting, was not 
vividly present to the minds of the brave thousands 
who, in the spirit of the French marching to 
Waterloo, in Foy's striking, though French de- 
scription, ‘‘ all without fear, and almost all without 
hope,”’ followed their king on an expedition which 
the soldiers regarded without enthusiasm, and many 
of the officers with disapproval. They fought to 
win a country for others, rather than to defend the 
rights of their own. 

By a movement of singular boldness, Radetsky, 
in crossing with his whole force at Pavia, had 
thrown himself on the right flank of the Piedmont- 
ese army, leaving open to the enemy the road to 
Milan, and placing himself in a position which in 
the general opinion of military men defeat might 
have rendered extremely dangerous. He intended, 
however, to conquer. The first and great aid 
towards this intention was given him by the with- 
drawal from its position, and behind the Po, almost 
without resistance, of the division commanded by 
the unhappy Ramorino; an act at the time inexpli- 
cable, and which, by a doom of which we are not 
competent either to arraign or maintain the justice, 
has since been judged and punished as criminal.* 
Thus rid of one division, he was able to attack and 
defeat at Mortara two others of the line which 
composed the Piedmontese army. This army, 
reduced in numbers and dispirited by such severe 
and sudden losses, now concentrated itself in a 
strong position around Novara, and waited the 


* Lord Ellesmere’s author treats the movement of 
Ramorino as having little or no influence on the result 
of the campaign, and insinuates that its importance 
has been exaggerated to cover the Piedmontese defeat. 
‘* For,” he says, ‘‘ Ramorino’s division was worth 
little, and its resistance could not in any case have 
made the difference of half a day’s delay.” This 
reasoning appears to us obviously weak. Half a 
day’s delay might be as good as half a year’s ; not to 
mention that Chrzanowsky expected his first intelli- 

ence from the cannon of Ramorino. As it was, the 

iedmontese divisions had scarcely time to occupy 
Mortara before they were attacked, and their dispo- 
sitions were imperfect; some of the troops, and a 
great part of the artillery, were actually not up. The 
confusion of the whole night affair was great, and the 
Austrians were not unaided by lucky accidents. An 
attack the next morning might have had a different 
result, and a repulse at Mortara would have changed 
the course of the whole campaign. 
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enemy there. It had not to wait him long. Ra- 
detsky, though with the roads to Alexandria and 
Turin open before him, could not leave behind him , 
untouched a well organized army of 50,000 men, 
with more than a hundred pieces of cannon. He 
marched straight on his enemy. On the 23rd of 
March, 1849, three days after the Ticino was 
crossed and the war began, was fought the Italian 
Waterloo. Courage and skill struggled hard and 
long with greater skill, and perhaps more deter- 
mined courage—or, at least, more united. Yet the 
Piedmontese behaved well; and by no part of the 
Piedmontese army was their duty more thoroughly 
and more earnestly done than by some of the offi- 
cers most opposed alike to the war and the politics 
of its favorers. 

The Piedmontese artillery were true to their 
high reputation—the princes showed all the cour- 
age of their race—the king exposed, almost with 
rashness, from the beginning of the day, that life 
which before the end, he was anxious to lose. 
But though General D’Aspre’s division, which, 
coming up first, attacked the Piedmontese early in 
the day, was for atime pinched by their superior 
numbers, the issue of the action soon ceased to be 
doubtful, as Radetsky brought up his reserves 
against the wearied enemy; when the arrival of 
his fourth corps from Vercelli, cutting off the natu- 
ral line of retreat, converted failure into utter and 
irretrievable ruin. ‘Towards sunset the long can- 
nonade paused ; the Austrians stormed at the bayo- 
net’s point the principal positions of the Pied- 
montese, and drove them scattered over the country 
or into the town. Night fell on a field in com- 
plete possession of the conquerors ; whose watch- 
fires were lighted up to the very walls of Novara, 
within which disorganized bands of the beaten 
soldiery, separated from their standards and offi- 
cers, savage with defeat and even with hunger, 
were fighting, plundering, and murdering. 

Charles Albert had lost the great stake for which 
he had played with despairing heroism ; and had 
not been able to lose life with it. He could not 
make peace with the Austrians, nor they with 
him ; yet he knew that the war was over ; Jaying 
down the sword, he laid down the sceptre also, 
and gave to his son the task of making peace. On 
the very night of Novara an Austrian picquet 
stationed on the road to the capital stopped, and 
questioned, and finally let pass, not without sus- 
picions of the truth, a wearied traveller with one 
attendant ; who had been, a few hours earlier, 
King of Sardinia. Surrounded and followed by 
respectful regrets, he hurried rapidly through his 
country to Nice, and left it to die ina foreign land ; 
slain by Novara, as truly as if the Austrian cannon 
had not, in spite of himself, spared him. His remains 
have since been laid in the Superga, with a cere- 
monious magnificence and a profusion of funeral 
honors for once really representing the feelings of 
which they are su often a mock personation—feel- 
ings honorable to the people with whem he had 
shared so great an attempt and so great a failure. 
It may be doubted whether history will confirm to 
him in permanence the epithet which has been at- 
tached to his name—*t Magnanimous:”’ but it will 
certainly not refuse to join with the record of great 
errors and conspicuous calamities, the recognition 
of something noble in his nature and something 
lofty in his ambition ; and the Italians of a happier 
and better Italy than the present, whether united or 
federate, under whatever names or forms of gov- 
ernment, will never cease to regard with an affec- 
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tionate and charitable reverence the memory, though 
not stainless, of the first constitutional King of 
Piedmont, and the champion and martyr of Italian 
freedom. 

The main terms of an armistice, preparatory to 
— were arranged at once between the young 

ing and the marshal—terms as favorable as 
Piedmont could have expected; and Radetsky, 
with the bulk of his forces, returned to Milan. 
The cannon of Novara had been heard in that 
city ; but the Milanese would not credit the tidings 
of the result. Let the popularity of Austrian rule 
in Milan be measured by the account of their own 
reporter. Strange as it may seem, he tells us 
that they believed at first they were receiving 
the remnant of a defeated army, likely soon to 
retire from Milan and redccupy Verona. Accord- 
ingly they flocked in numbers to the Vercelli gate 
to see the beaten troops defile. The bearing of 
the troops, of the officers, of the old marshal him- 
self (‘‘ the old man,”’ says his enthusiastic chronicler 
‘did not louk like a loser of battles,’?) gradually 
undeceived them; ‘‘ the faces grew darker as we 
proceeded ;’’ and the brilliant procession passed, 
with its vivats and various languaged acclaim, 
through the crowded streets of the melancholy 
capital, all hushed “‘ in the silence of astonishment 
and despair.”’ 

A projected rising in Lombardy had naturally 
formed an element in the calculations of the Pied- 
montese campaign, and had the war been pro- 
longed, or the army of the king been able to sup- 
port the confederates, a general insurrection would 
undoubtedly have broken out. The rapid termi- 
nation of the campaign prevented these expectations 
from being generally realized : but how efficient an 
aid might have been derived from this source was 
shown by one illustrious and melancholy exception, 
the fierce and bloody revolt of Brescia. That city, 
the appointed centre and head-quarters of the Lom- 
bard rising, kept its perilous engagement. Under 
resolute and skilful leaders, the people rose, drove 
out the garrison, and, refusing to credit the news 
of the armistice of Novara, resisted for many days, 
with desperation, the forces employed against it. 
‘The attack,” said the Austrian official account, 
*¢ was terrible—the defence worthy of a better cause ”’ 
—that is, of a better than the best of causes. Bres- 
cia isa Lombard city ; yet the advocates of Austria 
and success unscrupulously reply to all arguments 
on behalf of Italy, that the cowardice of the Lom- 
bards unfits them to be free. It was finally bom- 
barded and bayonetted into submission ; and the 
Lombard-Venetian kingdom enjoyed once more the 
peace which follows conquest. Venice alone re- 
mained beleagured but unsubdued. The earlier 
armistice had partially suspended the attacks of 
the Austrians; it was broken; and now that 
Charles Albert was driven from the field, she had to 
look for the full brunt of their strength :—‘‘ You 
have heard the tidings,”’ said the President Manin 
to the representatives of the people ; ‘* what do you 
now wish to dot’? ‘The government, it was replied, 
should take the initiative. ‘‘ Are you disposed to 
resist?’? ‘* We are.’ ‘* Will you then give me 
unlimited powers to conduct the resistance without 
questiont’? ‘* We will.’’ Pressing round their 
chief, and grasping his hands, they passed a con- 
cise decree in two clauses, worth all the procla- 
mations of all the Circoli. ‘* Venice will resist 
the Austrians at whatever cost.” ‘* For this pur- 
pose the President Manin is invested with unlimited 





powers.” Its “ ancient spirit was not dead’? in 
the city of Dandola. 

In Piedmont, a few, and comparatively but few, 
of the more violent agitators had the baseness to 
represent the accounts of Novara as a fiction, and 
the armistice as a “tradimento.”” Voices were 
heard—one such voice at least was heard—in the 
Chamber, which had voted the war, denouncing 
the treacherous or timid armistice, which again had 
** saved Radetsky (!), as the armistice had saved him 
last year.”” But the mass of the nation was sound, 
and showed both good sense and good feeling under 
the heavy blow. Nevertheless, aided by the he- 
reditary jealousy felt by the Gendese towards Pied- 
mont, the agitators succeeded in raising that city 
to protest, by revolt, for the continuance of the 
war, and against the peace with Austria. The 
foolish and ill-conducted revolt was speedily put 
down; though not before the republican govern- 
ment at Rome had injured their cause by preaching 
that Italy had no more to hope from kings, and re- 
cognizing as allies the insurgents of Genoa—thus 
indicating once again their rooted error, and doing 
what they could to justify the scheme of Gioberti. 
Events were now, however, tending to place the 
republican government of Rome in a more conspic- 
uous and creditable position before the world than 
Italian republicans had hitherto held. Neither 
Roman nor Tuscan troops had come in collision 
with the Austrians in the campaign of Novara ; 
yet both governments had signified their hostility 
to Austria in so many ways, that, if words and acts 
have any meaning, it was preposterous in them to 
meet the attack which they might naturally antici- 
pate, with complaints and clamor, or with anything 
but the sword. That, however, the Romans at 
least were not now indisposed to draw: while the 
republic of Tuscany fell with much proclamation 
and little bloodshed, except at Leghorn—where 
the Austrians cruelly visited on the many an irreg- 
ular resistance made only by a few, after the 
capitulation had been signed. 

* the mean time Pio Nono was enjoying, as it 
were, a political ‘‘ villeggiatura’’ at Gaeta. The 
most serious cares of the head of Christendom were 
at this time devoted to the arrangement of that 
theory of the Immaculate Conception which he 
afterwards put forth as a panacea for the rebellions 
and heresy of the tempest-tossed world. The mun- 
dane interests of the papacy had, however, been 
discussed at tedious length during secular intervals, 
between the sovereign of Rome and his advisers on 
the one side, and the representatives of the four 
Catholic powers on the other. The rational hope 
at first entertained that the Pope would, by some 
concession, aid his own subjects to restore him, 
had failed before his conscientious perverseness ; 
his spiritual engines had not ejected his opponents 
from the capital ; and it was clear that if the Holy 
Father was to be restored, it must be by some other 
artillery. Whether he was to be restored; by 
whom ; on what minimum of terms; or, as he 
himself desired, on no terms at all ; these questions, 
long agitated in that which a contemporary writer 
called ‘the benevolent (?) farce,’’ at Gaeta, and 
long wearying the patient diplomatists and the 
more impatient world, it is useless to resuscitate 
now. 

At last there was known to the world the con- 
junction of events—for we cannot call it a combi- 
nation of measures—resulting from the quadruple 
disagreement —the ‘‘ concord of this discord.” 
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The Neapolitan army was about to march on 
Rome, to restore the Pope. Spain was to send a 
force, so to speak, to assist at that ceremony. 
Austria had her own quarrel with Rome; and her 
yart in the drama was already taken, or about to 
be taken, in the investment and siege of Bologna ; 
and France was meditating an expedition to Civita 
Vecchia—to do what? to put down the govern- 
ment of an independent people, and restore an ex- 
pelled sovereign? Not exactly ; to do something 
called in diplomatic language ‘ maintaining the 
due influence of France in Central Italy ;’’ and, 
with a view to that object, to occupy Civita Vec- 
chia ; and, it might be, Rome. 

Threatened on all sides, the bearing of the gov- 
ernment of Rome was more in accordance with 
their own high claims than with the opinion hith- 
erto entertained of them. They earnestly, and not 
without hope, remonstrated with the French ; they 
welcomed and defied the ‘~~ they pre- 
pared to resist any andall. ‘They levied troops, 
they formed defences, they prepared Rome to meet 
attack from whatever side it might come, to the 
best of their ability. They were charged at the 
time with raising money by the sale of great 
works of art. Had the charge been true, we do 
not know that it would have been more culpable 
to sell the treasures of the Vatican for defence, 
than to seize them in the name of conquest; but 
we are not aware that any one of the Vatican 
treasures disappeared from Rome under the sway 
of the triumvirs, or received the slightest injury 
during a period which some represent as one of 
anarchy and plunder. 

In truth, whatever may have been the previous 
faults of the men who spoke in the name of Rome, 
neither their position nor their cause were now 
ignoble. Obscured as these have been under an 
almost universal cloud of obloquy, it may be werth 
while to state, in few words, what Mazzini and his 
comrades were, and what they defended. They 
were the rulers of an Italian state, apparently by 
free choice of the people; certainly without any 
external show of opposition or disaffection. As 
Romans, they defended the right of a people to 
repudiate a bad government, and to resist its res- 
toration by foreign power. As Italians, they 
stood forth a relic of the Italian war, and their 
cause was still the cause of Italy. It was in this 
character, if she assailed them, that Austria would 
assail them ; and, as such, whatever might be their 
hope of success, the right of resistance at least 
was theirs. 

Some of the most determined soldiers of that 
cause, from various lands, but mostly Italians, had, 
under Garibaldi and other partisan leaders, come 
to Rome as their last centre and stronghold ; where 
they formed the nucleus of an army. Even the 
employment of these forces is among the atrocities 
charged on the triumvirs. Garibaldi’s troops, we 
dare say, included many ruffians; if not, they 
were unlike any army, regular or irregular, that 
ever enlisted ; they included, also, many young men 
of noble and rich families, to whom the cause of 
Italy was not a mere subject of club oratory and 
after-dinner effusions. Men were slain in the ranks 
during the siege of Rome, who left large sums of 
money to the cause for which they had given their 
lives. The stern discipline maintained by their 
leader gave, as is universally admitted, no cause 
for complaint respecting the conduct of his irregu- 
lar forces towards the inhabitants. The Pope is 
supported by a French army ; the King of Naples 
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is surrounded by faithful and highly paid Swiss 
regiments ; but it is an inexpiable sin in the revo- 
lutionist Mazzini to have leant for support on the 
condottiere Garibaldi. 

With soft words, and a show of overwhelming 
force, the French disembarked at Civita Vecchia, 
which they grasped at once ; the iron hand making 
itself felt through the velvet glove. Still we 
doubt whether an officer in the corps confidently 
conjectured with whom they should first cross 
swords : it might be with Austrians, it might, per- 
haps, be with Italians, of one or other color. In 
the mean time, they were there ‘‘ for their own 
hand,”’ to promote or to combat reaction, as might 
be. Occupying Civita Vecchia, the French gen- 
eral sent to Rome messages of a double tenor, of 
which the bulk was friendly but indefinite, and the 
definite request hostile. His mission was, to pro- 
tect the rights of the Roman people; to enable 
them to choose a government for themselves in 
real freedom ; to secure them from reictionary 
enemies. His demand was to be admitted into 
Rome. In plain but not unconciliatory language 
the Republican Government declared, that they 
asked for no protection, that the free choice of the 
people was declared already, and that the forces 
of a foreign power could come to Rome only as 
positive allies or as enemies. Paving the road 
with reiterated professions of friendly intention, 
the French advanced upon Rome, incredulous of 
the resistance which was promised them. It was 
already clear that the condition of the Roman 
States had been in some degree misrepresented : 
where they looked fur anarchy they found at least 
outward unanimity; where they had expected to 
be welcomed as restorers of order, if not as re- 
storers of the Pope, they found not a voice raised, 
except to denounce their interference. 

Yet, after all, Europe was astonished to hear 
that the triumvirs, with the aid of Garibaldi, had 
kept their word to resist, and kept it victoriously ; 
that Oudinot, arriving at the gates of Rome, had 
met neither welcome nor shrinking, but well- 
levelled cannon, loopholed houses, and barricades ; 
surmounted, it was said, as if in bitter irony, with 
the French declaration of the respect due to inde- 
pendent nationalities; and that, dashing against 
them with some of the best troops in the world, he 
found himself, after a sharp conflict of some hours, 
still outside Rome, and in retreat; with the loss 
of some hundreds in killed and wounded, and a 
whole column of prisoners. ‘To us, citizens of 
Rome,”’ said the head of the barricade commission 
in a tone partly heroic and partly bombastic, ** this 
is no surprise ; but it will astonish Paris.”’ It did 
indeed. Paris resounded with mingled indigna- 
tion. To a certain point, the blame might be 
shared very generally among its various parties. 
The idea of restoring to his seat the spiritual 
father of Catholic Christendom was first taken up 
by the republican Cavaignac as an election clap- 
trap for the simpler and more religious portion of 
the French constituency, the agricultural millions. 
Like his more substantial and more honest claims 
to support, it failed against the single claim ad- 
vauced by his competitor in ‘‘ the great name.” 
The idea, however, met some acceptance, both 
factitious and real. Sure to be backed for its own 
sake by all the psendo earnestness of the medieval 
party, it was scarcely less sure of support from the 
heterogeneous politicians of the party of ‘* Order,”’ 
—a party more thoroughly earnest in the pursu- 
ance of their object, and not less unscrupulous as 
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to means ; for a papal restoration was reactionary, 
and might be popular. The prince president and 
his govetnment adopted it, undoubtedly with the 
expectation of effecting their object without vio- 
lence ; and, viewed in this light, there were plaus- 
ible grounds of policy to recommend it. As the 
leading parties in France did in fact acquiesce in 
the more glaring, though scarcely more real, injus- 
tice of a war against a sister republic for the res- 
toration of the Pope, it is plain they would have 
applauded one effected quietly, and with some sem- 
blance of popular sanction. But the French are 
not fortunate in their Italian politics; and they 
were committed to the enterprise, before they could 
be aware that they would have to perpetrate in full 
the wrong of which they coveted the fruits. They 
resented it as a grievance, that they did not meet 
at Rome with the favorable or timid dispositions 
upon which they had, without just right, counted ; 
and that they should be obliged in the face of Eu- 
rope to beat down by force the resistance which 
they had hoped to overawe by display. 

he Constituent Assembly, now on the point of 
resigning their powers, had sanctioned the expe- 
dition with no very clear views of its purpose, be- 
yond those expressed in the general phrases of 
maintaining French influence, and, among other 
things, guarding against the reaction which an in- 
vasion by Austria would or might create. ‘They 
now protested against the use made of a sanction 
which they had so indefinitely—(might it not be 
said, so recklessly !)—granted ; voting that Oudi- 
not had gone beyond the intentions with which they 
had authorized the expedition. The government 
vindicated their instructions, and adhered to the 
necessity of making the influence of France felt in 
Central Italy ; that is, of anticipating the Austrians 
in the possession of Rome. Still their object was 
not to Impose a government on Rome, but to aid 
in reconciling the Pope with his people, and in 
maintaining and developing those liberal institu- 
tions which he had given! They were told, and 
told most truly, that this was to impose a govern- 
ment on Rome. They were told that they were 
contradicting every profession ever made by France 
in behalf of freedom and national independence ; 
they were told that it was a strange employment 
for a French army to restore a government of 
priests. They were told a great deal more to the 
same effect, every word of which was cuttingly 
true. But the party of Order could not afford to 
admit, by concession, that their adversaries were 
half so much in the right as they really were on 
this occasion. Moreover, right or wrong, the 
French had declared their intention of entering 
Rome ; they had attempted it and failed, and the 
slur must be wiped off their arms. Thus the dis- 
grace of the failure was brought in to cover the 
iniquity of the quarrel ; and the plain right of 
Rome was sacrificed to faction and national vanity. 
“Oh, Liberty! how many crimes are committed 
in thy name !’’—and in that of Order? Ask Hun- 
gary. Ask Naples. Order is an all but priceless 
thing, and so is Liberty ; yet neither the one nor 
the other are worth being purchased, and seldom is 
either of them really purchased, by crime. In 
fine, the government persevered in their attack, 
and were supported by the New Chamber. The 
definite intentions of occupying Rome, and the in- 
definite objects of the proceeding, were repeated in 
the president’s message, of June, 1849. France 
would be present in Central Italy to preserve the 
Roman States from spoliation, to aid liberty and 
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prevent reaction ; and if she did happen to restore 
the Pope by the way, what could be better? ‘ S& 
notre presence avait pour resultat le retour de Pie 
IX. ce souverain, fidéle a lui-méme, ramenerait 
avec lui la reconciliation et la liberté.”” Seldom 
has a flimsier veil been spread over an indefensible 
aggression. ; 

hile the French were waiting reinforcements 
and negotiating—that is, attempting to do by per- 
suasion and menace the injustice which they other- 
wise were resolved to do by force—the Neapolitan 
army (nearly 15,000 men, with twenty pieces of 
cannon) was advancing on Rome. Part of their 
forces, with the king, advanced as near Rome as 
Albano. In the neighborhood of Palestrina they 
were attacked by Garibaldi, and suffered a severe 
check ; to celebrate which the king, proclaiming it 
to be a victory, ordered a ‘*‘ Te Deum” at Naples, 
and fell back on his main body at Velletri. A sus- 
pension of arms, meantime, was concluded between 
the Romans and the French. It lasted just long 
enough to allow Garibaldi to follow the king to 
Velletri, and, with a smaller number of irregular 
troops, to inflict upon the regular Neapolitan army 
a defeat too unmistakable in its character to admit 
of a second thanksgiving for a fictitious victory. 
The Neapolitans retreated, or ran, across the fron- 
tier, and so ended this section of the war. The 
Neapolitan official account.took great credit for the 
unexampled rapidity and safety of the retreat. If 
we mnay trust credible statements which we have 
heard, the panic and rout of Velletri were so scan- 
dalous that it is hardly possible to account for 
them, except by supposing the existence of some 
indisposition to the object of the service as well as 
to the danger. Garibaldi followed by the old 
Samnite road to the banks of the Volturnus, and 
was preparing to march on the capital, when the 
expected renewal of attack by the French recalled 
him. But for that renewal it is not impossible— 
scarcely improbable—that he might have made his 
way to Naples. We turn with some reluctance 
from a speculation so curious as the possible re- 
sults of his entry there as a conqueror. 

During the interval between Oudinot’s attack, on 
April 30, and its resumption, every effort was made 
to conciliate the French, short of submission ; 
every attempt made by them to enter, if possible, 
without force. The contest, intermitted by the sword, 
was carried on by the pen; and, in that capacity 
also, Mazzini showed himself an antagonist not to 
be despised. When he remarked plainly, but 
calmly, on the futility of their professions of an 
unasked assistance, coupled with the declared in- 
tention of an occupation incompatible with inde- 
pendence ; when he pointed out that of all enmities 
to the Roman people, the friendship of the French 
was the most fatal—paralyzing their defence against 
more declared enemies by distracting it, and even 
stopping the supply of arms which would have 
enabled them to defend themselves ; when, in refer- 
ence to their pretext, that they came to give effect 
to the free choice of the Romans, now held down 
by a government of force, he challenged them to 
point out a single proof that the existing govern- 
ment was other than freely chosen, a single proof 
of reiction or regret for the expelled clerical gov- 
ernment ; when finally he appealed to the French, 
if they could not strike for them, at least not to 
strike against them—if they would not recognize 
the republic, at least to stand by and see whether 
she could, left to herself, repel the Austrians— 
there was not a reasoner in all Europe who did not 
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admit that the triumvir’s argument was unanswer- 
able. He declared the final resolution of the people 
in whose name he spoke, never again voluntarily to 
submit to a ** Pontiff King,” and the attitude of 
the people supported his words. According to all 
contemporary accounts, the outward unanimity was 
complete—the’ absence of reaction, of disaffection 
to the republic, of willingness to admit the French, 
entire. 

It was not much, however, to outwrite M. Les- 
seps, the envoy of the French republic, even as 
completely as Garibaldi had outfought the King of 
Naples. Mazzini gained a triumph more rare in 
diplomacy than victory over greater forces in war— 
he converted his opponents, and M. Lesseps agreed 
to a convention; the effect of which was to ac- 
knowledge the Roman republic, and place it ina 
degree under French protection. Deeds, however, 
which it is impossible to justify, are possible to do ; 
and unfortunately the general was not converted 
also. To the powers of the envoy he opposed his 
instructions, which ordered him to obtain military 
socupation of Rome. The French government 
cupported the general; the convention was dis- 
owned ; and the attack resumed on June 3. The 
Romans, with some show of reason, charged the 

eneral with recommencing the attack in breach of 
faith, before the truce was in fact at an end. They 
were certainly taken by surprise, but resisted 
fiercely and bravely. The positions around the 
Villa Panfili were taken and retaken ; the neigh- 
boring villas were riddled with cannon-shot, first 
from one side, then from the other; but the advan- 
tage remained eventually with the thoroughly dis- 
ciplined battalions and heavier matériel of the 
French ; who established themselves in the coveted 
position, and began their regular approaches for a 
siege. In a few days heavy battering cannon were 
shattering the soft brick walls which guard the 
Janiculum ; in a few more the breaches were assail- 
able. On the 23d the French established them- 
selves on two points in the Wall of Aurelian, 
where it follows the slope of the Janiculum down 
towards the Tiber. On the 29th they stormed and 
won, after a bloody struggle, the batteries close to 
the Porta S. Pancrazio, on the very crest of the 
hill—the highest ground in Rome. The next 
move would have given the French general the 
possession of S. Pietro in Montorio; whence he 
could look down on the city spread map-like before 
him. 

The French had suffered severely in gaining 
these advantages, and so had the defenders. In one 
bastion nearly a whole regiment had been destroyed : 
400 lay slain on the spot; 120 were taken prison- 
ers. Many a brave Lombard gentleman, many a 
Roman student had fallen, not as officers only, but 
as common men.* Some of the best superior 
officers in the service of the Roman government 
were slain—as Manara, and others: dead ‘‘ for 
Italy,” says Mazzini, giving their names ; and we 
entirely agree with him. These men died for Italy 


*The Lombard battalion, and that of the Roman 
students, were the opponents whom the French found 
most formidable, even more than the bands, properly 
so called, of Garibaldi ; and whom they looked on 
with more respect after their entry into the city. 
That, they said, was the uniform which they had held 
most in awe.—Times Correspondent. We rejoice to 
see announced for immediate publication, a translation 
from the Italian of Emilic Dandolo of The Italian 
Volunteers of 1848-9. It is dedicated ‘‘ To the Mem- 
ory of Enrico Dandolo, Luciano Manara, and Emilio 
Morisini, who fell in defence of Rome.” 
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truly, if in vain. Honor to the dead in a noble 
cause ; yet the deeper is our regret in reflecting 
that the brave lives given as a protest on the Tiber 
might have been the price of victory on the 
Mincio. 

The right bank of the Tiber was now untenable, 
except the Castle of St. Angelo. The left might 
have been still defended ; and Garibaldi laid before 
the Assembly plans for a defence, which, well 
seconded, would have given to Oudinot a bloody 
and dear-bought conquest over a ruined city. But 
every roof lay open tu the view, and exposed to the 
shells of the enemy; and the republican govern- 
ment rightly ceased from a defence which—though 
not, perhaps, as they styled it, ‘‘ impossible,’’— 
had become useless. Infinite bloodshed and devas- 
tation might have deepened the wounds of Italy and 
the disgrace of France, but would not have redeemed 
the eternal city. The Gaul was again in Rome. 

Without capitulation, but unresisted, the French 
entered on one side, as Garibaldi, with whom they 
declined to make terms, withdrew on the other. 
The servant now of no state—a lawless adventurer 
in the eyes of national law—nothing but the brave 
leader of many brave men—he made his adventu- 
rous way through and across Central Italy, where 
all force that was not French was now Austrian. 
If Song lived stil] in the Sabine mountains, many 
a future lay ought to tell how the outlaw of Italian 
liberty left the conquered city, foiled his French 
pursuers, and gained the mountains ;—how, thread- 
ing the Apennines from Tivoli to Terni—from 
Terni to Arezzo, he levied rations and contributions 
in spite of Austria, and, like greater adventurers, 
made war support war ;—heard of here and there, 
repeatedly struck at by the Austrian pursuing 
columns, damaged but not crushed, evading through 
their lines when on the point of closing on him, he 
reached at last the Adriatic ;—how, creeping along 
the shores with the relic of his band, his scanty 
flotilla was beset and scattered by the fire of an 
Austrian fort and gun-boats—how some were sunk, 
some taken ;—while, with a few others (including 
his wife, who followed him everywhere, and shared 
all his dangers) he escaped to shore, and was lost 
sight of in the woods ;—how the pursuers found the 
corpse of a woman, dead of hardships and fatigue, 
who was recognized, after long doubt, as the wife 
of the fugitive chief ;—and how, at last, he reached 
Venice—worn out with toil, and almost alone—in 
time to accept a command in the last stronghold, 
and to see the Jast shot fired in the struggle which 
he had done and suffered so much to maintain. 
His story is a romance ready made. Daring, but 
cautious, gentle in demeanor, capable of sternness, 
but not cruel, Garibaldi has, indeed, more of the 
real Robin Hood features than any other modern 
guerilla captain. Those who call him a mercenary 
condottiere forget to tell us what price would have 
bought him to the other side; and bitter, indeed, 
must have been the politics of the man who did not 
hear with satisfaction that the brave adventurer had 
at last escaped the hands of those who would have 
consigned him to Spielberg, or, more mercifully, 
shot him as a brigand. 

At length the French held Rome. They had 
spent two months in attacking a scarcely defensible 
town; they had shown their own hereditary and 
undeniable courage, and they had finally effected 
their object as an army : they had also effected some 
collateral objects. They had in the eyes of Europe 
made soldiers of the Romans—a hero of the so- 
called brigand Garibaldi—a ruler and a statesman 
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of the so-called dreamer Mazzini—but they had not 
restored Pius IX. 

They maintained the police of the city ; they set 
up in the trio of Cardinals a sort of fragmentary 
representation of the papacy, whose wretched abuse 
of such power as was put into their hands they had 
sometimes to prevent or corre¢t, and daily to Blush 
for ; but they had done nothing which gave a hope, 
or bore an appearance, of permanence. The whole 

osition was obviously provisional, but not therefore 
en embarrassing. he few northern visitors, 
whom accident or curiosity led to Rome in the early 
autumn of 1849, saw a state of things especially 
striking and singular to those who knew the city 
under its former aspect. It was singular enough 
to see the relics of the siege itself—the torn and 
tottering wrecks of conspicuous villas, the breaches 
in the course of rebuilding, the deep holes of the 
cannon ball in the walls of the one city in the 
world, which, a few years since, would have been 
thought the most entirely exempt from the visita- 
tions of war. But these external marks, and all 
the apparent symptoms of the desolations of a be- 
sieging army which could be pointed out, were, 
after all, slight compared with more vital symbols 
of change. A Rome without priests was stranger 
than a Rome with walls battered by cannon. 

The behavior of the French soldiers was (and is) 
by all testimony, exemplary. They gave no offence 
of any kind, except what was given by their simple 

resence ; but that was enough to prevent anything 
ike cordial feeling between them and the inhab- 
itants. Generally speaking, the Roman citizens 
and the French soldiers did not quarrel—they 
ignored, so to speak, each other. They passed 
without looking at each other; if chance led them 
to the same café, they took the most distant seats. 
Even a review or parade of the troops called forth 
few spectators. A general air prevailed, not of 
irritation so much as depression, of sullen acquies- 
cence in the inevitable past, of sullen expectation 
of a future, which it lay in the hands of others to 
mould. Their feelings were not demonstrated by 
clamor, but were unmistakable. The ‘* Conserv- 
ators’? might, however, with impunity set up in 
the capitol an inscription in honor of Oudinot, to be 
protected by a French sentry ; and the once magic 
initials, S. P. Q. R., invoked and profaned in turn 
by the upholders of every banner in Rome, neither 
gained nor lost credit by being attached to one 
fiction more, in the shape of a servile and foolish 
piece of Latin, which placed the French general on 
a level with all past deliverers of peoples and takers 
of cities. 

Meantime, were the Romans united and enthu- 
siastic in the defence of the city ? were they, on the 
contrary, at heart opposed to the government of the 
republic? or, were they in the main absolutely 
inert, and constrained to take such a part as they 
did take in the defence by terror? These questions 
are often asked, and as often answered by opposite 
parties in opposite ways. The priestly author or 
authors of the pamphlet intituled ** Gli ultimi 69 
giorni della Republica di Roma’’—a work which 
produces the effect, not so much of a string of 
separate misstatements, as of one long sustained 
falsehood, scarcely affecting to be true—would lead 
us to believe that the vast majority, warmly attached 
at heart to the papal dominion, and regretting every 
day more and more the errors into which they had 
been partially seduced by the small and pertina- 
ciously wicked minority—yet acquiesced, and with- 
out resistance, in the orders of the existing goverr- 





ment, wey from terror, but still more from the 
marvellous power of deception, possessed, in some 
mysterious and unexplained manner, by the repub- 
lican leaders. If we are to believe the Jesuit 
account, it was mainly by lies that Rome was de- 
fended. Unquestionably the partisans of the theory 
ought to be able to form a correct judgment of the 
force of that artillery ; but it may be that habitual 
confidence in an arm so powerful, when wielded by 
experienced masters in the art, has Jed them to 
overrate the amount of its use in hands less prac- 
tised, or at any rate hands more limited in their 
choice of weapons. 

On the other hand, it has been proved that by 
far the greater part of the forces, actually bearing 
arms under the banner of the republic, were Romans. 
Mazzini states them at 14,000 out of the 16,000 
composing the regular forces. The National Guard 
of Rome itself is stated to have been 13,000. It 
may be perfectly true, and is in accordance with 
what we should otherwise have anticipated, that 
the most active part in the defence was taken, and 
the severest proportionate loss sustained, rather by 
the Lombard exiles of good family, by the troops 
of Garibaldi, and the students of Rome, than by 
the shopkeepers of the Corso. But a mere enumer- 
ation of the forces employed destroys the calumnious 
absurdity of a unanimity produced by terrorism 
exercised by a small band of foreigners. Where 
was any exhibition of the feelings repressed by 
‘* terrorism,’’ when the entrance of the Ponds Te- 
moved it? Was the voice—we will not say of a 
fear-silenced majority, but of a minority, however 
small, released to applaud the downfall of the re- 
public of Rome? It was the interest of the French, 
as being in some sort their excuse—while it is no 
less congenial to the prejudices of some writers in 
this country, to attribute to an impossible terrorism 
and to an unproved atrocity the unanimity of Rome 
under the government of the triumvirs. But the 
French cannot produce an ‘‘ J/ _— faire peur aux 
Royalistes’’ from the annals of Rome. Neither can 
they show that anything like a native party was 
repressed by violence or fear of violence. That at 
such a time not one lawless or evil deed was done, 
would have been rather a miracle than a merit. 
But on much concurrent testimony it is clear that 
the efforts of the government to preserve order were 
incessant, and to a remarkable degree successful. 
We have heard, on good authority, that the streets 
of the city were far safer for ordinary passengers 
under the triumvirs than ever under the papacy. 
We are not forced to attribute to the people, either 
of Rome itself or of the Papal States generally, 
any excess of euthusiasm in support of the govern- 
ment of the triumvirs. The apparent unanimity 
of the elections which returned the assembly whose 
first step was to depose the popedom and establish 
the republic, may undoubtedly indicate no real 
depth of republican feeling. We know, by a greater 
example, that a country of which no one can confi- 
dently predicate the real wish—whether for a pres- 
ident, a king, an emperor, or a phalansterian—may 
yet return, by free universal suffrage, an assembly 
voting a republic by unanimous acclaim. 

But the Roman republic was born of events. It 
cannot be doubted, that the efforts of Mamiani and 
his colleagues to induce the Pope to return to 
Rome were sincere. When they were frustrated 
by the prudence or timidity of Pius, the Romans 
had to find a government; and the active republi- 
can party furnished them with one, which they 
took for better or for worse. After all that has 
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been said on the subject, it is difficult to see what 
else they could have done ; unless they would have 
earned the contempt of all Europe by recalling Pius 
on such terms as he and his advisers would have 
accepted—such terms, that is, as he afterwards re- 
quired from the French, and inthe main has obtained ; 
though, rather than yield them, the French endured 
the inconvenience and scandal of nine months’ 
prolonged occupation of Rome, without the shadow 
of legality to be borrowed from the presence of its 
nominal sovereign. 

The Romans then accepted the republic and the 
rulers it gave them, as they would have accepted a 
better government had such been attainable. If the 
existence, for a certain time, of another form of 
government in Rome, coupled with the circum- 
stances under which that government was over- 
thrown, should have made the permanent restoration 
of the papacy on its former footing impossible, Pius 
has himself to thank for the result. A fortnight 
after he left Rome there was probably no person of 
moderate opinions who onli not willingly have 
seen him return. What has since passed must 
have gone far to satisfy all his subjects that the 
vices of a priestly despotism are incurable. The 
hold of the papal government over popular faith 
and feeling has also doubtless been shaken by a 
breach in its continuity, less easily repaired in the 
19th century than in the 14th. The resistance, 
therefore, of the Romans we regard rather as neg- 
ative than positive ; it was a resolute protest against 
the old tyranny, rather than a passionate devotion 
to the republican government—a denial of the Pope, 
not a Credo in Mazzini. It was unanimous, because 
a papal reaction had absolutely no partisans ; it was, 
on the part of most, steady rather than passionately 
daring, because of its known hopelessness, should 
the attack be persisted in. The foreseen surrender 
was on the whole acquiesced in quietly, partly 
because foreseen, partly because after all it was 
better, at least less hopeless, to be in the hands of 
the French than in the hands of the priests. With 
a deep feeling of the wrong done was combined a 
certain disposition to hope something from its doers. 
The comparative forbearance of the conduct of the 
attack was evident; and the sufferings caused by 
the war had not yet been bitter and universal 
enough to beget that passion of national hatred 
which defies calculation, and Jooks on death as the 
sole alternative for the destruction of the oppressor 
—the passion which has made the names of Nu- 





mantia and Saragossa immortal. This state of 
things has at last been terminated, as far as the 
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since, a guarantee for the preservation of order; 
but no real progress had been made towards solving 
the problem of the future government. If, how- 
ever, there is one point which stands out as certain, 
acknowledged by all parties, from the correspond- 
ent of the ‘* Daily News,”’ to the correspondent of 
the ** Times,”’ it is this; that the willing acqui- . 
escence of the inhabitants of the Roman States in 
a government of priests isover. French protection, 
Austrian dominion, anything that can render itself 
respected through sheer force, if not otherwise, 
may be permanent while the force lasts; but a 
régime of cardinals is not tobe borne. Rome now 
obeys not the priest, but the soldier. Let the sol- 
dier withdraw, and what would become of the 
priest? 

It is laid down as a great advantage, if not an 
essential principle, that the head of the Roman 
Catholic world should be an independent sovereign. 
The advantage we will not, on the present occa- 
sion, contest. But if the necessary result is the 
subjecting three millions of people to a government 
which, if left to themselves, they would overthrow 
in half an hour, no advantage can justify, or, we 
hope, permanently maintain, an injustice so griev- 
ous. What right has Europe to sacrifice them to 
an assumed convenience? ‘The true inference lies 
the other way. If the Pope must be an independ- 
ent sovereign, his people must be governed like 
any other independent nation. And if this be 
conceded, there is no possibility of stopping short 
of the result pointed out by Mamiani in the letter 
which we have already noticed ; viz., a total ad- 
ministrative separation between the temporal and 
spiritual powers, ‘‘ the two remaining united in the 
same august person.’’ That is, the Pope, being 
absolute head of his spiritual Europe, would be 
constitutional king of the Roman States. 

Would such an arrangement be permanent? 
We cannot say. There is, at p. 113 of the Par- 
liamentary Papers, a remarkable letter from Sir 
Hamilton Seymourto Lord Palmerston. It touches 
a main difficulty of the case ; and what justification 
of the distrust of the Roman people in their spirit- 
ual monarchy, can be more decisive than the refer- 
ence to the manner in which Gregory XVI., as 
priest, overruled and set aside the promises of 
Gregory XVI. as king? 

This engagement (says Sir H. Seymour, speaking 
of the concessions made and presumed) was notified 
by the solemn word of Gregory XVI., not only as 
sovereign but as a conscientious man. 

Now, as it cannot fail to be remembered throughout 





return of the Pope may be considered to terminate | the Roman States that promises made by a temporal 
it ;—terminated, as far as we can see, not so much | prince, the head of the Roman Catholic Church as he 
by any definite and permanent arrangement, as by | was, and a conscientious man, as he stated himself to 


the simple lapse of time; ending because it could | 
not last forever, not because replaced by a seitled | 
government, or even by a well-founded hope of 
settled government. Pius returned, not because the 





, Were so completely broken that at the end of a 
few months not only had the projected reforms not 
been undertaken, but previous concessions had been 
all resumed, the mistrust of the Romans in engage- 


papal and the French diplomatists had arranged the | mente entered into by a potentats possessed of the 


basis of a new political system for the papal do- 


minions, but because, after months of labor, they | 
It became, | 


had found it impossible to arrange any. 
however, clear that he could stay away no longer 


consistently with the pretence of sovereignty, and | 
| obtain full security against the infallibility of their 
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with a theatrical show of rejoicing. As far as can 


he returned accordingly. He entered, by streets 
lined with foreign troops, the city of which he had 
been the idol, and which once more received him 


be judged, there was little feeling against him 
personally, and still less in his favor. The pres- 


| same 


ence of the French army was, and has continued | parallel without their clashing, is likely, we think, 


all-extensive powers appears intelligible. 
Those (Sir H. Seymour goes on to say) who are so 
intent upon the separation of the powers, may possi- 
bly become reconciled to the coéxistence of the two 
authorities, if, through the guarantee of those powers 
who are so eager to carry assistance to Rome, or by 
means of any other equally solemn pledge, they can 


sovereign and against a possible relapse into a state 
of things ill suited to the spirit of the nineteenta cen- 
tury. 

To obtain that security, to keep the two functions 
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to be found an impossible problem. If so, the in-| in a less amount of apparent change. Seldom have 
ference is—whatt Not that the Romans must) hopes so great and apparently well-founded fallen 
- continue the ‘* Helots of the Papacy,”’ but that the | away in a disappointment so nearly complete. We 
Papacy must try to stand on some other basis than | will not affect to look with other than the deepest 
that of a temporal kingdom. We touch this point, | regret on the general result, or to draw more than 
because it cannot be altogether omitted from a re-|a partial satisfaction from the contemplation of 
view of these great possibilities ; but to discuss it such circumstances as partly mitigate the calamity 


fully would demand a volume in itself. What we | we deplore. 





are confident of is, that the experiment of the sep- | We need not recapitulate the hopes in which the 
aration will have to be tried, and that on its result) war began ; nor can we here go back and illustrate 
depends the duration of the papal monarchy. | from Mariotti’s very striking volume our former 


The fall of Venice followed shortly on that of | narrative of ‘‘ the struggle’’ in 1848. But before 
Rome. Exhausted as our space is, we must yet, referring to the hopes which that struggle has left, 
give a few words to the manner in which the Ve-| let us look the worst in the face, and see in what 
netians kept the promise given by them to Manin. | outwardly it ended. It ended in the restoration of 
The details of their steady defence may be found in| the hated rule of Austria in Lombardy, and her 
General Pepe’s volumes. There is something dif- | supremacy in Italy ; in the restoration of one of 
fuse and Nestor-like in the redundancy of his nar-; the worst of governments in Rome, and of the 
rative ; and perhaps some little touch of the vanity | worst in Naples, untinctured with improvement. 
of an author in the tuo numerous ‘‘ Orders of the | Italy is once again what the Austrian Metternich 
Day,”’ full of ** national sentiments,’’—which he, | called her, and the Austrian armies make her—a 
with much reliance on their effect, addressed to his| geographical expression. Once again, in the strik- 
soldiers, and has now published to the world. | ing language of Mazzini, is ‘‘ Austria the blade of 
There are Lafayette-like touches, too, in the no-| the sword of which the Pope is the cross, and this 
tices of the ‘* white plume,’”’ which drew upon the | sword hangs over all Italy.”’ The sole difference 
batteries in which it appeared a renewal of fire} is, that the cross has lost such sanctity as it 3 
from the Austrian lines. But the evidence, on the | sessed, and the sword is sharper than ever. e 
other hand, of resolution and sense is most ample ;| have shown in our previous remarks no wish to 
an earnest desire to uphold the spirit of the besieged | form an unjust or unfriendly judgment of the Aus- 
is dignified throughout by a manly abjuration| trians; but, from the very necessity of the case, 
of popular clamor ; if there are some claptraps for| the Austrian government in Lombardy must, for 
the troops, there are at least none for the *‘ circoli ;’’ | the present at least, be more than ever a govern- 
and subordination and patience are everywhere in-| ment of force. ‘The sword must hardly hold what 
culcated as essential to patriotic soldiership. His| the sword has hardly won. There will not be, as 
statements of the efforts made by him to preserve} there never has been, under the iron crown, the 
order and discipline, as well as to encourage enter- | anarchical mismanagement of Rome and Naples; 
prise, are entitled to entire credit, from the great| but there will be the government of foreign func- 
extent to which those virtues were actually mani-| tionaries backed by foreign bayonets, laboring to 
fested under his command. He frequently refers| prove, and perhaps even to make, their rule not 
to an impression, which he admits to be too com-| unpopular with the mass of the people; but show- 
mon, that ‘ the Italians cannot fight ;’’ and points| ing, by their every act, that they are afraid of the 
with a satisfaction, into which none can fail to| thoughts of every thinking man. To train that 
enter, to every deed of honorable valor which dis-| thought in a prescribed channel will be, as it has 
proves the calumny. On this, as on other grounds, | been, the duty of education; to suppress and punish 
the commander-in-chief of the Venetian forces feels, | it whenever it strays out of that channel, the duty 
and we are glad to agree with him in feeling, that| of administration. There will be, as there was in 
his efforts for Italy have not been all thrown away.| the war, an ostentation of consideration for the 

Fort Malghera, the most important point in the| working classes; a systematic attempt to distin- 
Venetian defences, fell into the hands of the Aus-| guish their interests from those of their superiors. 
trians, after a defence which is thus characterized | Spiritual life will be trampled out, while material 
in the ** Augsburg Gazette :’’-—** To honor praise | life, with its taxable products, will be cared for, so 
should be given. The garrison of Malghera be-| far as its well-being is compatible with the para- 
haved most valiantly, and here every one acknowl-| mount object of blind submission ; and upon this 
edges that no troops could have resisted longer.’’| will the advocates of despotism in Italy still build 
The endurance of the inhabitants paralleled the| their defence of a government ‘ popular with the 
courage of the soldiers; to the last they received | peasantry, attacked only by intriguing nobles, 
with cheers and without complaint the commander-| priests, physicians, and Jawyers.’”’ We think the 
in-chief on his way to prolong the defence, which | argument admits turning the other way. What 
had become a prolongation of suffering. Manin} must be the rooted faults of a government of which, 
appealed to England; and received in answer the} in spite of some real merits and many good inten- 
only possible advice, which yet it must have been | tions, every educated man in the country is the 
painful to write, that the Venetians should accom-| enemy! It is scarcely a metaphor to say that such 
modate matters with Austria. The aid which] a rule, while it cares for the body, kills the soul. 
they might have hoped from Central Italy, the in-} Of the government of Rome we have already 
tervention of France destroyed. They entered into} spoken. There brave and intelligent men still 
communication with Kossuth ; but the aid which} stand by, in foreign uniforms, maintaining with 
they might have hoped for from Hungary, Russia| their courage and scorning with their intelligence 
destroyed. Assailed at once by war, disease,| an uncorrected and incorrigible system. Even 
famine, and failure of ammunition, Venice capitu- | Austria remonstrates against the imprudent perse- 
lated on honorable terms. Any other would have! verance in every abuse, the thorough restoration 
been a dishonor to the besiegers. So ended the| of ecclesiastical misgovernment, and remonstrates 
Ttalian war. in vain. The Pope has learnt and forgotten much 
Seldom has so great a convulsion come to a close | in his exile, though not to profit in either case; he 
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has forgotten whatever generous impulses once en- 
couraged him to aim at bettering the condition of 
his people ; he has learnt the difficulty of combining 
an absolute theocracy with constitutional institu- 
tions; and this lesson at least he has taken to 
heart, as seen in his shrinking back sullenly or 
despairingly from the attempt to reconcile the ex- 
istence of his priestly monarchy with some, even 
the most moderate, amount of political freedom or 
practical improvement ;—an attempt which those 
who restored, and whose presence alone —_ 
him, are forever urging him to make.* For the 
present the state of Rome is hopeless, but from 
the very excess of the evil. We have necessarily 
excluded from our short notice of the events of the 
Italian war, the episode of Sicily and the various 
ill-planned and useless risings in the continental 
a of the kingdom of Naples. The existing 
Neapolitan régime cannot be spoken of, or thought 
of, without the deepest shame. The principal 
political step recently taken under it, besides the 
arrests, which are the staple of government, has 
been measures for extorting, by fraud and menace, 
from the various provinces petitions for the formal 
abolition of the constitution ; an abolition, which 
would make little practical difference, beyond 
legalizing the present brutal tyranny. There is 
nothing like it now in Europe. Travellers may 
find something of the kind in Africa or Asia. 
Such, after the victories of Austria, of France, 
and of the King of Naples, is Italy. After having 
traced the course of the fairest hopes from their 
birth to such a death as was so soon to follow—and 
which was the consequence of not only unavoidable 
misfortunes, but, in part, of great and avoidable 
errors—it seems as if there were little left for hope 
to fixon. The failures and faults of the Italians 
have alienated from their cause all the friends of 
success, and some of the friends of right; and a 
tone is now prevalent of regarding what has taken 
place as a fait accompli forever. ‘* Respectability,”’ 
which deserted them en masse, even before Novara, 
and almost rejoiced in the conquest of Rome, is 
now as unfriendly as misfortune can make her. 
Accordingly, some real, among many feigned 
friends, or rather friends whose friendship is more 
than half real, give her the bitter and disparaging 
counsel not only to give up freedom and union, as 
unattainable dreams, but to content herself with 


* The ‘‘Times” of September 23, 1850, contained 
extracts from a letter written under date of September 
7, by an Austrian officer at Bologna, which convey so 

inted a testimony to the present condition of the 

*apal States, and its causes, that we reproduce some 

passages. ‘‘ We are hardly sure of our lives in the 
city ; we meet faces the eyes of which seem to dart 
daggers.”” The writer then describes the universal 
prevalence of that half-political brigandage which so 
often arises in countries held down by foreign force 
from rising against domestic oppression. ‘‘ The 
roads, from city to city, are infested by robbers, who 
are either grand signori, peasants, priests, or profes- 
sional vagabonds, as the case may be.”” These disor- 
ders are accompanied by great atrocities. It is, how- 
ever, clear that in the writer’s opinion they are political 
not predial outrages. ‘‘ The evil, however, is not 
alone in the nation, but in the government. When 
things were unsafe, the clerical government fled ; now 
that the French and Austrians are here, it is obstinate 
and deaf to all reasonable demands. As long as we 
and the French remain here, there is no question of a 
revolution, but the moment we turn our backs, it will 
break out.”” We need hardly recall to the memories 
of our readers one of the most recent signs of the 
times, the melodramatic scene of brigandage acted in 
the theatre of Forlimpopoli. 
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THE DEFEAT OF ITALY. 


what she has—charitable convents making idle the 
surrounding population, with a benevolent prince 
or princess here and there aiding in that good 
work ; and, for the rest, to cultivate resignation. 
Resignation and submission are inculcated on the 
oppressed as their chief duty by such writers as 

anzoni; and in part, too, by the noble but broken 
spirit of Silvio Pellico. Now, let but the oppressed 
be always resigned, and there is no chance of re- 
demption for the world. Resignation is a duty ; 
= so, in our creed, may be armed resistance. 

he time for that resistance was and is past; the 
time is come, we admit, for present endurance ; but 
also, we believe, for future hope. Austria just 
now is lying on Italy like Etna on Enceladus; and 
if the great struggle had only shown the world the 
capacity of Italy to make a Titan-like effort for 
freedom, even this would be something. A wise 
policy for the future will not reject from its reflec- 
tions the possibility that next time the giant may 
be stronger, and that the mountain, half shaken 
from his heart, may fall. 

It is not only, however, as a warning to other 
nations that the war has left its good results; it 
has left a legacy of actual, and more of possible, 
good to the Italians—a lesson which it depends 
altogether on themselves to make profitable, and 
hopes which it rests mainly with them to make 
attainable. It has tended to show the Italians what 
they are, and what their interests are. It has, we 
believe, tended in no degree to reconcile them to 
those great evils which some would persuade them 
to consider as blessings ; bad government—priestly 
government—despotic government—foreign gov- 
ernment. Rather it has left a hearty hatred of all 
these things ; sobered and deepened by the convic- 
tion that they are not easily removed. It has 
placed before them the idea of nationality in a 
bodily form, and has added to the records of Italy 
in connection with that idea many painful but some 
proud recollections; as even those who have 
glanced over our pages must admit. In disap- 
pointing many hopes, it may have awakened the 
wisdom to discern many deficiencies and the deter- 
mined temper to supply them. Where it has not 
established good, or the seed of good, it must at 
least have shaken and weakened evil ; and if it has 
left an anarchic despotism enthroned in the south 
of the Peninsula, it has left in the north a strong 
root and nucleus of well-ordered freedom. Amid 
the desolation which has buried so much, Piedmont 
stands erect, throwing over the hopes, as over the 
exiles, of Italian liberty, ‘*the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” Austria holds Lombardy, 
and is unassailable by direct force ; but on the other 
side of the Ticino there is now a free Italian king- 
dom. It is impossible to overrate the results which 
may, and indeed must, follow upon this fact, if 
lasting ;—that millions of Italians are governed, 
and well-governed, by administrators depending for 
their permanence on the consent of the representa- 
tives of the nation ; that in the most powerful of 
the Italian States, the mouth of the speaker and the 
pen of the writer are free. Piedmont, actually 
passing from a despotic to a free government, must 
become the cornerstone of Italy; and everything 
may be hoped for Italy, in case Piedmont should 
accomplish successfully the difficult transition. 
Hitherto we have had reason to anticipate her suc- 
cess as confidently as we desire it earnestly. Her 
freedom is no holiday plant—it has borne some 
shocks, and shown some strength already, by sur- 
viving them. 
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For, though Charles Albert died of Novara, the 
** Statute’? which he had given to his people did 
not die with him. The same chamber, which had 
rashly urged him to war, embarrassed the moderate 
reforming policy of his successor ; but an appeal to 
the country gave the government the support it 
needed, and under their guidance the legislature of 
Piedmont has since carried those most critical and 
important measures, the Siccardi laws. After the 
full details contained in our last number, we need 
hardly remind our readers how the Court of Rome 
snatched instantly at the opportunity of placing 
itself at once in direct opposition to the state. 
Church questions are always made perilous by the 
clamor of one party, if not of the other; and we 
should regret that Piedmontese liberty had been so 
early exposed to the ordeal of so critical a question, 
had not the moderation and steadiness shown by the 
legislature and the people under circumstances so 
trying been of the happiest augury for the future. 
Piedmont is a thoroughly Roman Catholic country, 
and we anticipate no change in this respect; the 
quarrel between priestly privilege and good gov- 
ernment does not touch the form of faith. it is 
enough, that on this question, as on many others, 
Piedmont represents the life—the antagonist party 
the death of Italy. May that life strengthen! 
And that it may strengthen, let all, who wish it 
well, aid the government of Turin in proving that 
civil liberty can consist with order, and civil im- 
a with respect for institutions ; above all, 
et the exiles of the Italian cause, who have found 
in Piedmont a generous welcome, show themselves 
worthy of the citizenship so nobly granted them, 
whether they sit with Mamiani in her legislature, 
or, like Monti, hold command in her army. To 
support the Sardinian government, and even to 
shut their eyes to its faults, was the advice of 
General Pepe to his liberal friends on the last 
election in that country. The spirit of this counsel 
is as necessary as ever. Inexcusable and ground- 
less as an attack from without on Piedmont would 
be now, its possibility has been rumored; and 
though the talked-of gathering of Austrian troops 
on the frontier may appear to be passing away like 
a cloud, yet the storm will probably come at last 
from one quarter or another. No moderation, no 
caution, no treaties, are likely to do more than 
defer for a time that final issue. 

Meantime, it is of the last importance that the 
—— given should be moral only ; and that 

iedmont should be seen engaged in no plans 
hostile to her neighbors, nor making herself the 
Quixote of an idea, though fair as that of Italian 
unity. The oneness of Italy we are told is a 
dream. It should be enough, that Italian separa- 
tion is a fact ; and too much, that it is a fact which 
coéxists with the oppression which reigns at pres- 
ent. Existing governments, if prudent, would 
strive to show that the regeneration of Italy is 
compatible with such a separation. If not, they 
may awake to learn that the idea of union is not a 
dream. It is a spirit not yet laid; it walks in and 
out of Italy in many a thoughtful head and burning 
heart, as well as in those of Guiseppe Mazzini; and 
in that case most assuredly, sooner or later, it will 
once more find an armed body to inhabit. 

We have no wish that it should be so, we had 
much rather it were otherwise; we should infi- 
nitely prefer a course of more bloodless, more cer- 
tain, more permanent improvement. For, peace 
might yet have her victories in Italy though war 
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has failed. The successful example of Piedmont 
might be successfully followed ; while that exam- 
le, if rejected, must be fatal to the rejectors. 

ith Piedmont free and well governed, neither 


‘Northern nor Central Italy can long remain en- 


slaved and mis-governed, except by their own fault. 
All the sternness of Radetsky cannot maintain 
permanently so great a contrast, all the machinery 
of the miracle-workers of Rimini cannot cover so 
great a scandal. Contentment and loyalty ought 
to be made possible for the educated citizen of a 
Lombard city. Otherwise—as long as Piedmont 
continues to stand out in broad contrast to Austria 
and Austrianized Italy—no external power and no 
internal forbearance can prevent the one free and 
well-governed Italian state from becoming the 
refuge, the protector, and, finally, the head and 
hope of all who aspire, we will not say towards the 
union but, towards the progress, regeneration, and 
liberty, of the remainder. 

The strength and life of Italy, habitually concen- 
trated in thought and feeling around the one free 
Italian throne, will group themselves naturally 
round it inaction. Nota hasty and half-distrustfal 
annexation under pressing need; not a transito 
communion of danger; but a long-earned confi- 
dence, and a prepared unity of will and sentiment— 
these must be the true preliminaries for combining 
firmly, under whatever name, the subjects of a 
North Italian monarchy, or the confederates of a 
Lombard league. The Pope may not bless their 
banners ; they will dispense with such sanctifica- 
tion; the thaumaturgists of Rimini will curse 
them, which will be better than a blessing. In 
that event, some field between the Alps and Apen- 
nines, memorable among and above all the memo- 
rable names of that battle-studded region, under 
better auspices and with a closer union, and ina 
cause more clearly just, may reverse the fortunes 
and efface the memory of Novara by a second and 
greater Legnano. Then, it may be, will another 
Radetsky wonder at the fanaticism of Milan or of 
Brescia, the flag of Piedmont may reappear under 
the Duomo not as a trophy, and an Italy be given 
to the nations. 





Friexiete Ivory.—M. Charriere, a manufacturer 
of surgical instruments in Paris, has for some time 
been in the habit of rendering flexible the ivory 
which he uses in making tubes, probes, and other 
instruments. He avails himself of a fact which 
has long been known; that when bones are sub- 
jected to the action of hydrochloric acid, the phos- 
phate of lime, which forms one of their component 
parts, is extracted, and thus bones retain their 
original form, and acquire great flexibility. M. 
Charriere, after giving to the pieces of ivory the 
required form and polish, steeps them in acid alone, 
or in acid partially diluted with water, and they 
thus become supple, flexible, elastic, and of a 
slightly-yellowish color. In the course of drying 
the ivory becomes hard and inflexible again; but 
its flexibility can be at once restored by wetting 
it either by surrounding it with a piece of wet 
linen, or by placing sponge in the cavities of the 
pieces. Some pieces of ivory have been kept ina 
flexible state in the acidulated water for a week, 
when they were neither changed, nor injured, nor 
too much softened, nor had they acquired any taste 
or disagreeable smell.—Jameson’s Journal, No. 97. 
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From Bentley’s Miscellany. 
DEATH OF THE MARTYR. 


Tue following letter, giving an account of the 
happy death of the famous martyr, Balthazar Geratd, 
for the assassination of William of Nassau, the 
Prince of Orange, the constant enemy of the Holy 
Catholic Church, proves to a remarkable degree the 
height to which fanatical excitement will carry 
mankind during times of civil discord and religious 
disturbances. Before quoting the letter, we must 
premise that, in the year 1580, Alessandro Far- 
nese, the Prince of Parma, who succeeded Don 
John of Austria in the government of the Nether- 
lands, had taken Courtray, Tournay in 1581, and 
Oudenarde in 1582. All this had been done with 
the Walloon troops alone. After the conquest of 
Portugal by Philip II., the Spanish veterans, who 
had been previously removed, were again brought 
back to the Low Countries; and their presence 
speedily brought matters to a crisis. In 1583 
Dunkirk was taken by storm; and prong | after- 
wards Nieuport and all the coast of the Nether- 
lands, as far as Ostend, Dixmunde and Furnes was 
lost by the insurgents. The towns of Ypres, 
Bruges and Ghent surrendered to the Spanish 
veterans. With regard to all political matters the 
Spaniards were exceedingly forbearing, but in ec- 
clesiastical affairs—wherever the interests of the 
Church were concerned—these same men were 
inexorable. Brussels soon fell into the power of 
the Prince of Parma, who then prepared to besiege 
the important town of Antwerp. All men’s eyes 
in the Low Countries were turned to the Prince of 
Orange, as the only leader from whom they could 
expect relief in these times of oppression, while the 
Spaniards, on the other hand, thought nothing ac- 
complished so long as the arch-enemy of their re- 
ligion—who had, moreover, promised to relieve 
Antwerp—still lived; he alone was capable of 
sustaining the sinking fortunes of the Protestant 
insurgents. Meanwhile an exorbitant price had 
been set upon his head by the Spanish government. 
This, in conjunction with religious zeal, had al- 
ready caused several fanatics to make repeated at- 
tempts upon the prince’s life. ‘I know,” says 
Ranke, in his history of the Popes, ‘* of no greater 
blasphemy than that contained in the papers of the 
Biscayan Jaurequy, who was seized in an attempt 
upon the life of the prince. He wore, as a sort of 
amulet, prayers in which the merciful Godhead, 
which had manifested itself to man in the person 
of Christ, was invoked to favor murder.”’? A share 
of the price of blood was promised to the Divine 
Persons :—to the mother of God, a crown ;—to 
Jesus, a curtain or veil. Jaurequy was seized and 
executed ; but, almost at the very moment of his 
execution, another assassin was on his way to 
carry out the execrable project, in the which he 
succeeded but too well. 

Balthazar Gerard, a Burgundian by birth, had 
heard the sentence of outlawry pronounced against 
Jaurequy in Maestricht, and a strong desire of 
earning the crown of martyrdom, increased by the 
encouragement he received from a Jesuit of Treves, 
urged him to commit the deed. We learn from 
Catholic sources, that ‘‘ he was a youth of eight- 
and-twenty, learned and eloquent,’’ and that for 
seven years and a half he had entertained this 


project. 

The Spanish writer from whom the following 
narrative is translated shall now tell the story of 
Balthazar Gerard in his own way. It is difficult 
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to say which is most to be deplored, the fanaticism 
which could urge a man to commit such a crime, 
or the revengeful feelings which could induce 
others to subject a fellow-creature to such tortures. 
The stoic fortitude displayed by the wretched fa- 
natic was worthy of a better cause. The letter thus 
proceeds :— 


Christ our Lord is he who conquers in all martyrs, 
and in him do they place their trust in obtaining all 
things. He hath promised to give them knowledge 
and power of speech, and they confess themselves, 
and are thankful to have thus received whatsoever be 
necessary to give answer to barbarians and infidels. 

Balthazar Gerard of Besancon, a Burgundian by 
birth, and apparently about eight-and-twenty years 
of age, a youth of an excellent education, eloquent, 
and endowed with remarkable prudeace and ability, 
did, at half past twelve on the tenth of July, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand five hundred and 
eighty-four, perform a most famous and notable ac- 
tion, the which he had long meditated, and had made 
a vow to accomplish. He commenced it without de- 
lay, and performed it with success. This brave youth 
—considering for many years the perfidy and obsti- 
nacy of William of Nassau, the Prince of Orange, 
who, under the pretence of freedom and liberty, hath 
deprived so many souls of all hopes of eternity, and 
their bodies of all temporalities, and of the blessings 
of fortune—determined to place himself in imminent 
risk of death. For much time, for the space of six or 
seven years, he waited until God should aid him in 
his divine will ; and looking well to the business in 
hand, he worked hard to carry it into execution 
against one who was a breaker of his plighted word, 
a traitor and a rebel to his prince, who had con- 
demned him as such. Accordingly, when an occasion 
offered itself to convey a letter to the Prince of Orange, 
announcing the death of the Duke of Alengon, Bal- 
thazar Gerard seized upon it. He was received by the 
prince’s suite at half past 12 o’clock on the 10th Ju- 
ly, and immediately discharged an arquebuss upon 
the Prince of Orange, as the latter rose from table. 
The arquebuss was loaded with three bullets, which 
struck the prince close to the heart, two inches below 
the nipple of the left breast, and killed him instantly. 
And as the prince fell to the ground the Burgundian 
fled, but was immediately captured close to the walls 
of the city. He retained to the last moment of his 
life the most extraordinary ease and presence of mind, 
and answered all the questions which were asked of 
him with the greatest prudence and freedom. The 
first thing he did was to account for his action to the 
governors of the town, and this he did with cogent 
reasons, in a clear and beautiful style, saying that he 
had performed a most excellent service to God, to his 
king, and to the Christian public. He gave up his 
body to the torture, which he knew awaited him ; and 
after this he said: ‘‘1 have now done my part; do 
you now perform what appeareth to belong to your 
office. Let the torture chamber be prepared, for I 
have no wish to detain you any longer.”’ 

That first night he was cruelly scourged with rods 
five several times, and his body was then anointed 
with honey, when a he-goat was brought, which with 
its rough, prickly tongue should have licked his torn 
flesh and skin ; but the goat would not approach him. 
After this he was placed in the torture chamber, and 
tormented in various ways. He was stretched out on 
the rack, and on the ladder, and was then tormented 
in various manners to prevent him from sleeping. 
Likewise, on the following days and nights, he was 
rigorously tortured with every possible cruelty, and 
being placed on the instrument of torture, called the 
wooden horse, as much as one hundred and forty 
pounds’ weight were attached to his great toe. After 
this, shoes made of new and untanned leather were 
placed on his feet, the shoes having been previously 
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smeared with oil. He was then stripped and his body 
anointed all over with soap or butter, and he was 
placed near a large fire. Although his body was torn 
and lacerated with the stripes, and the hollows of his 
armpits and his sides were burned with a hot iron, 
they did place on him a shirt dipped in brandy, 
which they set on fire, and did likewise insert pins 
and needles between the nails of his toes and of his 
fingers. Ashe gave no sign of pain, they did now 
shave off all his hair, and did wash his body with 
filthy rinsings of water. ‘They did then put upon him 
a garment taken from some sick man in the hospital 
—others say it belonged to a sorcerer or a witch— 
thinking that in this manner they would break the 
enchantment by which they surmised he warded off 
feeling the torture. But all these inventions failed, 
and, in answer to their manifold questions how he 
managed to endure these excruciating torments, he 
replied, ‘*‘ By God and patience !’’ 

When asked how it was that he neither moved a 
muscle, nor gave any sign of feeling these various 
torments, he said that, ‘*'l'he prayers of the blessed 
produced in him this constancy and long-suffering.’’ 
He said to the consul, who wondered at seeing this 
constancy, ‘‘ In death constancy will make itself evi- 
dent.’’ Excepting during the time when he was tor- 
tured, he did talk with much gentleness, ease, and 
modesty, so much so that the very executioners, and 
those who assisted at his torture, were much amazed, 
and the standers-by were moved even unto tears. 
Some did say he was not a man, while others did 
much envy his excellent virtues ; but they who do not 
believe in Christ Jesus, nor in his holy gospel, imi- 
tating the infidel Jews, asked him ‘‘ How long it was 
since he had commended his soul to Satan?’’ To 
these he replied with the greatest modesty, that ‘‘ He 
had never had any dealings with, or knowledge of, 
the devil.” He answered and defended himself in the 
same manner when the people called him traitor, and 
the murderer of the father of his country, together 
with other odious appellations ; and this was not 
done once, but frequently: in such cases he bore all 
these calumnies and reproaches with exceeding great 
modesty and downcast eyes. He always gave answer 
unto the judges with gentleness and perfect freedom, 
and, what was more extraordinary, he gave them 
thanks in that they had sent him food and drink 
while he was in prison, telling them that he would 
repay them these kindnesses. And when he was 
asked in what manner he intended to pay them, he 
replied, ‘‘ By praying for them, and by being their 
advocate in heaven.’’ 

On the 17th of the same month of July, he was 
informed of the certainty of his approaching death, 
and on the following day the sentence was read to 
him, the which he heard with great peace and con- 
tentment, saying, with the most holy Cyprian, 
** Thanks be to God.’’ And then, with signs of noth- 
ing but virtue, with a firm and constant heart, with 
a high color in his cheek, and clear bright eyes, with 
his feet broken, lacerated, and burnt, and his fingers 
distorted, he entered the plaza, or amphitheatre, 
where he was to suffer death. He allowed himself to 
be tied to the stake in the form of a cross, and showed 
no wavering, no sign of terror, in the sight of all the 
tortures, the memory whereof alone is sufficient to 
cause great terror and emotion ; but he bore them all 
without flinching, in the presence of the whole city, 
in the same manner in which he had endured his past 
sufferings, and his blood hath sanctified us and our 
country, sowing the seeds for future martyrs. Be- 
cause, as tyrants and persecutors of the Church are 
unable to root out the seed of the martyrs, which is 
Christ, they do many times cut down the branches 
and offshoots which they see growing, not seeing, 
short-sighted mortals as they are, that by pruning 
they increase their growth. 

Gerard was tied then to the stake where he was to 
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suffer death, and the executioners, with some trouble, ° 
and before his face, broke in pieces the arquebuss 
wherewith he had done this famous deed ; neverthe- 
less, he showed no sign of emotion. And while he 
was transported in prayer they undressed him and 
applied burning bits of wood to his flesh, the smell of 
which did pervade the whole plaza. After this the 
executioners took some strong pincers, with which they 
kept a strong hold upon his wrists ; the executioners 
now Seized a piece of red-hot iron, which they applied 
to the muscles of his arms and legs ; and while they 
were thus burning and torturing him, he continued 
steadfast in prayer, and never changed color, nor did 
he move hand or foot, excepting that he raised his 
right hand and made the sign of the cross on his 
forehead with great appearance of reverence. After 
he was released from the stake, he did himself put on 
his clothes, and walked, as well as he was able, to the 
station assigned to him. The executioners then cruelly 
mutilated his body, and little by little cut a hole, in 
the form of a cross, in his belly, and extracted his 
entrails and his heart, the which were thrown on one 
side ; meanwhile his lips never ceased praying. And, 
as if his mouth could only speak what was virtuous, 
he never uttered a complaint, and thus with a color 
always in his cheek, this great and excellent martyr, 
who must become the patron saint of his country, 
breathed his last, in the hopes of an immortal and 
glorious triumph, on the 14th July, being the Satur- 
day before the eighth Sunday after Pentecost, half an 
hour before midday, on the self-same day in which I 
am now inditing this letter. 

His head was afterwards cut off and placed on the 
point of a lance before it was exposed on the walls of 
the city, where it appears more beautiful than many 
heads of living men. The body, cut into four quar- 
ters, was likewise stuck on four poles, and placed 
over the four principal gates of the city. 


Thus ends this contemporary letter, which we 
have extracted from some Spanish documents late- 
ly published in Madrid. But to show more fully 
the different modes in which crimes are viewed, 
when the passions of parties are in a state of fierce 
excitement, while Gerard was thus expiating his 
guilt at Delft, and expiring amid the curses of the 
people, the canons of Herzogenbusch were cele- 
brating his achievement with a solemn Te Deum! 
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Anout one o’clock on a cold winter night in 1835, 
a party of four persons were seated in the coffee- 
room of the Hotel Meurice at Paris. It was chilly, 
sloppy, miserable weather ; half-melted snow mixed 
with the Paris mud, and a driving sleety rain 
hissed against the ill-fitting windows. Talk of the 
cold in London! when we have our clubs, and our 
curtained windows, and carpeted floors, and sea- 
coal fires, and our well-closed doors and sashes. 
Why, we have more real comfort in our three-pair- 
backs than their most splendid saloons, with all the 
mirrors, and painted walls, and timber-fed stoves 
can offer. 

Englishmen carry their customs with them.. 
Our four convives were drinking—not the wines 
of sunny France, but something much more appro- 
priate and homely—a curiously fine sample of gin, 
artfully compounded into toddy, by Achille, the 
waiter. 

When the clock struck one, three of the party 
made a show of retiring ; but the fourth, a punchy 
gentleman from Wolverhampton, entreated that the 
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rest would not all desert him while he discussed 
one glass more—nay, perhaps, would join him. 
But here Achille was inexorable. ‘The master was 
in bed and had taken the keys. ' 

‘Call him up, then—roust him out!” 

** Mais, messieurs! you would not disturb 
madame! ah, non! madame so tired—so delicate 
—so harassed with the noise all day—ah, non!” 
—and seeing the favorable impression, added a 
climax of silent pantomime to his eloquence. 
Raising his shoulders to his ears, spreading his 
hands to the front, and wrinkling his face into a 
smile, which said, ‘I knew you were too galant 
for that’’—he bowed himself out. 

Our four friends have taken their candles, and 
are moving from the room, when a cab drives 
rapidly to the door—there is a smart ring at the 
bell, and a gentleman in full evening dress, and 
enveloped in a Spanish cloak, hastily enters the 
room. 

‘* Who is inclined to see Fieschi’s head chopped 
off?’’ said the stranger, unfolding himself from the 
cloak. ‘‘ The execution is to take place at day- 
light—I had it from a peer of France, and the 
guillotine has been sent off an hour ago.”’ 

‘* Where?” 

Our informant could not tell. It was known 
only to the police—there was an apprehension of 
some attempt at a rescue, and ten thousand troops 
were to be on the ground. It will be either at the 
Place St. Jaques, or the Barriére du Tréne—the 
first most likely, let us try that to begin with, and 
there will be plenty of time to go on to the other 
afterwards; but we must be early to get a good 
place. 

We are not of those who make a practice of 
attending executions with a morbid appetite for 
such horrors. Under any circumstances, the de- 
liberate cutting off a life is a melancholy spectacle. 
The mortal agony, unrelieved by excitement, is 
painful in the extreme to witness, but worse still 
is reckless bravado. Rarest of all is it to see the 
inevitable fate met with calm dignity. Here, 
however, was a miscreant, who, to gratify a polit- 
ical feeling—-dignified, in his opinion, with the 
name of patriotism—deliberately fired the contents 
of a battery of gunbarrels into a mass of innocent 
persons, many of whom it was quite certain would 
be killed, for the chance of —— on one man, 
and probably some of his family. ‘That this family, 
with their illustrious father, should have escaped 
altogether, is an instance of good fortune as re- 
markable as the attempt was flagitious. But the 
magnitude of the crime invested the perpetrators 
with a terrible interest, which overcame any 
lingering scruples, and the whole party decided 
upon setting out forthwith, We made for the 
nearest coach-stand, which was that upon the quay, 
near the Pont Neuf. 

What terrible recollections is this old city of 
Paris invested with! scarcely a street, or a place, 
or a public building, that has not some dreadful 
story. Neither is there any—at least in Europe— 
where the midnight rambler is more apparently 
exposed to maltreatment. In London, even at the 
latest hour, there is a sense of security in the broad 
glare of gas, and the occasional policeman; but 
neither of these, except in a very few favored spots, 
were to be found in Paris, in 1835. When the 
shops close, your only reliance is upon the light of 
other days, dangling from ropes across the street. 
No policeman is to be seen, and the scowling vag- 
ebonds—call them chiffonniers, or what you will— 
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are about the very last kind of people which one 
would desire to meet by moonlight alone. 

If ever ghosts are permitted to return to scenes 
of violence and crime, you might surely expect to 
meet them in Paris. In the short space between 
the hotel and the quay, we passed the spot where 
lay in one revolting heap—naked and exposed—the 
corpses of the fifteen hundred gallant Swiss guards, 
gazed at as a show during a whole forenvon, by the 
male and female thousands of Paris. 

In something more than half an hour we jingled 
into the Place St. Jaques, and, pausing at the 
corner, had the satisfaction to hear the sounds of 
hammers busily plied upon a dark mass rising in 
the centre of the square ; it was the platform upon 
which to erect the guillotine. On all sides of this, 
workmen were busily engaged, their labor quick- 
ened by the exhortations of one who walked about, 
lantern in hand, upon the top. This was the 
executioner, who, seen by the light he carried, 
bore a remarkable resemblance to our great co- 
median, the late Mr. Liston. There was the same 
square form of the countenance, the small nose, 
the long upper lip, the mirth-provoking gravity, 
and the same rich husky chuckle. This curious 
likeness was at once acknowledged by all present, 
and an Englishman took the liberty of interrupting 
the grave functionary with the information that he 
was the very image of le plus grand farceur que 
nous avons en Angleterre, a piece of information 
which the French scion of the House of Ketch 
received, after the manner of Frenchmen, asa high 
compliment, being moved to bow and chuckle much 
thereat. 

By this time the hammering had roused the 
dwellers in the place, and lights were seen rapidly 
moving about the windows. A café-keeper had 
opened his saloon, arranged his little tables, and was 
bustling about with his waiters attending to the wants 
of the guests already assembled. An execution is 
a godsend to the Place St. Jaques at any time, but 
the execution of three great state criminals such as 
these would go far to pay the year’s rent of the 
houses. As cabs and fiacres began to arrive, we 
thought it necessary to make arrangement for 
securing a room from whence to see the execution, 
and chance conducted us to the corner house, one 
side of which looked upon the square, directly 
opposite the guillotine, from which it was scarcely 
fifty yards distance ; and the other side fronted the 
road by which the prisoners were to be conveyed 
from their prison to the scaffold. 

After the manner of Englishmen, who do abroad 
what they would never think of at home, our party 
walked up stairs, on the door being opened, and 
commenced a search along the passages, knocking 
at the doors of such rooms as were thought would 
afford a good view of the scene. In this we met 
with other parties of English and other foreigners, 
wandering about in the most authoritative manner, 
urging the people to get dressed and give up their 
rooms, and, in the case of unbolted doors, intruding 
into several little scenes of domestic privacy. One 
gentleman—the people said he was either Russian 
or English—was already ensconced ; he had taken 
a whole room to himself, paid for it, shut himself 
up in it, and fortified the door with such movable 
furniture as could be made available, in addition to 
the door fastenings. Though the proprietor of the 
apartment had no doubt received an ample rent for 
the occupancy, yet he attempted, on the strength 
of a good offer, to introduce more tenants, palpably 
trying, by his own showing, to falsify the original 
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contract ; but such attempts were without success. 
After several failures, through the bad faith and 
extortion of the different room-holders, who made 
little scruple of breaking through agreements, and 
raising their price as fresh arrivals came, one of 
our party made a bargain, through the closed door, 
with an old gentleman and his young wife, Fan- 
chon, to be received, at a Napoleon each, into their 
apartment as soon as they were dressed—the whole 
of the money to be paid down at once, upon the 
distinct understanding that no more persons were 
to be admitted. The old man was. soon ready to 
give up the premises, but madame, a demure-look- 
ing grisette, had no notion of appearing in deshadille 
before so many strangers, and kept us waiting 
some time, notwithstanding the interior murmurs 
of “* Allons, Fanchon dépéche toi,’’ and the ‘* Now, 
old girl—hurry with the room—never mind your 
stays,’’ of some of the expectants outside. 

We found the situation well adapted for our 
purpose ; though only one window looked into the 
square, the two others were easily made to com- 
mand a view of the scaffold, which was nearly ina 
line with that side of the house. Fanchon had 
also with much propriety made the bed, set the fur- 
niture to rights, raked up the ashes of the wood- 
fire, and put on another block or two; and the fact 
of meeting with an open fire-place instead of the 
eternal stove, made us feel at home at once. The 
Wolverhampton man declared that it was danger- 
ous to British Jungs to be out in these raw morn- 
ings in a foreign country, without something warm 
to qualify the air; soa bottle of brandy was sent 
for to the neighboring café, and our hostess had 
busied herself in producing hot water and tumblers, 
as if, through the frequenters of executions, she 
had arrived at considerable knowledge of the na- 
tional tastes. Our ancient host, being accommo- 
dated with a cigar, narrated the particulars of the 
many beheadings which had fallen under his obser- 
vation since his occupancy of the house. One may 
be mentioned as exhibiting a rare instance of irre- 
sistible curiosity. The man had been guilty of an 
atrocious murder, either of a wife or sume near 
relative, and when his neck was placed under the 
axe, he contrived to slue himself partly round to 
see its descent, and had a part of his chin taken off 
in consequence. 

About two hours before daylight a body of 
mounted municipal guards arrived, and formed 
round the scaffold. ‘The object of this appeared to 
be to hide the proceedings as much as possible 
from those on foot, who could only hope for a very 
imperfect view between the bodies and the bear- 
skins of these troops. Soon after the municipal 
guard the infantry of the line began to arrive, and 
were formed in a circle four deep outside the mu- 
nicipals, and nearly as far back as the houses of the 
Place. A considerable crowd had also collected, 
though extremely orderly and good-humored ; in 
fact, to see the general hilarity, and listen to the 
bursts of loud laughter, it would seem to be re- 
garded in the light of a féte. ‘There was certainly 
no appearance of sympathy with the criminals. 
Finding the municipals so materially interfered 
with the show, the people soon began to occupy 
the trees and lamp-posts, the adjacent walls, and the 
roofs of the neighboring houses; while the in- 
fantry, having piled arms, waltzed and danced to 
keep themselves warm. 

Soon after daylight the hammering ceased, and 
the og mace appeared to be completed; and 
shortly afterwards strong bodies of cavalry began 
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to take up their positions in all the streets leading 
into the Place. The first care of the officer com- 
manding these was to clear the square entirely of 
all the people who had collected in rear of the in- 
fantry, and to drive them out along the adjacent 
streets; an order was also given to dislodge the 
people out of the trees, and from the walls and 
lamp-posts, and this caused much grumbling and 
swearing of all concerned. Some merriment, how- 
ever, was excited by the discovery of some women 
in the trees, and their descent, superintended by 
the dragoons below, gave occasion for the exercise 
of much not over decent wit amongst the troopers. 
It struck me that in their manner of dealing with 
the crowd there was much unnecessary harshness 
on the part of the troops, and irritability and fret- 
fulness often exhibited by persons doubtful of their 
own authority, and very unlike the calm, good-hu- 
mored superiority with which our own men are 
wont to handle the masses. 

Presently came two general officers with their 
staff, and each followed by a mounted * jockei,”’ 
lads dressed as English grooms, of whom one, as 
well by his fair complexion and honest round face, 
the whiteness of his tops and leathers, and the 
general superiority of his turn-out, as by his firm 
and easy seat on horseback, was evidently a native 
of our own country. 

About an hour after sunrise three caleches came 
rapidly down the road, passing our windows, each 
carriage containing three persons, the condemned, 
and two police officers. The troops opened out, and 
the men were landed at the foot of the platform. 
It may be well to describe the general appearance 
of the scaffold. 

On a platform about twelve feet square, and 
seven feet above the ground, are erected the two 
upright posts, between which is suspended the 
axe. They somewhat resemble a narrow gallows, 
scarcely more than a foot between the posts. The 
axe, which is not unlike a hay-knife, though much 
heavier and broader, is drawn up to the top of the 
posts, between which it runs in grooves, and is 
held suspended by a loop in the halyards, pasced 
over a button at the bottom. The edge of the axe, 
as it hangs suspended, is not horizontal, or at a 
right angle with the post, but diagonal, giving the 
instrument a fearful power, in conjunction with its 
weight and long fall, of shearing through a resist- 
ing substance of many times more opposing force 
than a human neck. On the centre of the platform 
stands a frame, or large box, much resembling a 
soidier’s arm-chest, about six feet long by two and 
a half wide, and probably as much high. One end 
of this abuts upon the upright posts, at the other 
end is a small frame, like a truck, connected about 
its centre with the chest by hinges, and with a 
strap and buckle, to make it fast to the man’s 


y. 

The prisoners, having dismounted, were placed 
in a line on the ground facing the guillotine, their 
arms pinioned. They were very different in ap- 
pearance. Fieschi had a most sinister and fero- 
cious expression of face, rendered more so by the 
sears, scarcely healed apparently, inflicted by. the 
bursting of his gun-barrels. He was plainly 
dressed, and appeared like a workman of the better 
class ; his age about thirty-five. Morey was a man 
advanced in life, perhaps seventy; his bald head 
was partly covered by a black cap revealing the 
white hairs behind, and at the sides ; he was a cor- 
pulent large figure, dressed completely in black, 
with a mild intelligent face, and altogether a very 
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gentlemanly air and manner. 
thin-faced, insignificant man. 

Pepin was chosen first for execution. Having 
been deprived of his coat and neck-handkerchief, 
and the collar of his shirt turned down, he was led 
the executioner up the steps of the platform. 

e ascended with an air of considerable bravado, 
shook himself, and looked round with much confi- 
dence, and spoke some words which we could not 
catch, and which the executioner appeared dis- 
posed to cut short. Having advanced with his 
breast against the truck, to which his body was 
rapidly strapped, he was then tilted down, truck 
and all, upon his face; and the truck moving upon 
small wheels or castors in grooves upon the chest, 
he was moved rapidly forwards, till his neck came 
directly under the chopper, when, the rope being 
unhooked from the button, the axe fell with aloud 
and awful ‘‘chop!’’ the head rolling down upon 
the bare platform. After the separation of the 
head, the body moved with much convulsive ener- 
gy, and had it not been made fast to what I have 
called the truck, and that also connected with the 
raised platform, would probably have rolled down 
on the lower stage. ‘The executioner then held up 
the head to view for a moment, and I suspect, from 
some laughter among the troops, made a facetious 
remark. The lid of a large basket alongside the 
chest was then raised, and the body rolled into it. 

Morey was the next victim. He ascended the 
steps feebly, and required much assistance ; he was 
also supported during the process of strapping him. 
His bald head and venerable appearance made a 
favorable impression upon the spectators, and elic- 
ited the only expressions of sympathy observable 
throughout the executions. 

Fieschi came last, and was most unnerved of the 
three. He appeared throughout in a fainting con- 
dition, and hung his head in a pitiable state of 
prostration. Very little consideration was shown 
him, or rather he was pushed and thrust about in 
a way which was indecent, if not disgusting, what- 
ever might have been his crimes. Some little 
difficulty occurred in placing his head conveniently 
under the axe, from a recoiling motion of the pris- 
oner. He was certainly the least brave of the 
three. The executioner, having rolled his body 
into the larger basket with the others, took up that 
containing the three heads, which having emptied 
upon the bodies, he gave the bottom of the basket 
a jocular tap, which, being acconipanied with a 
lifting of his foot behind, and probably some funny 
and seasonable observation, created a good deal of 
merriment amongst the spectators. 

The guillotine is apparently the most merciful, 
but certainly the most terrible to witness, of any 
form of execution in civilized Europe. The fatal 
chop, the raw neck, the spouting blood, are very 
shocking to the feelings, and demoralizing ; as such 
exhibitions cannot fail to generate a spirit of feroci- 
ty and a love of bloodshed among those who wit- 
ness them. It was not uncommon at this period 
in Paris to execute sheep and calves with the guil- 
Jotine ; and fathers of families would pay a small 


Pepin was a small, 


sum. to obtain such a gratifying show for their 


children. In such a taste may we not trace the old 


leaven of the first revolution, and the germ of 


future ones? 


The fate of poor Dr. Guillotine wasa singular one. 
He lived to see the machine which he had invented, 
from feelings of pure philanthropy, made the instru- 
ment of the most horrible butcheries, the aptness 
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of the victims who fell by it; and he died in ex- 
treme old age, with the bitter reflection that his 
name woul!d be handed down to posterity, in con- 
nection with the most detestable ferocities which 
have ever stained the annals of mankind. 





THE ROAD ROUND BY KENNEDY'S MILL. 


[From a volume of “ Poems, by Allan Park Paton,” 
(Saunders and Otley, London,) distinguished by fancy 
and feeling.) 


Tue steam-carriage now rushes angrily o’er 
The fields where in youth's golden years I have 


ranged ; 
Thestreams where I tracked my flag-boats are no more, 
And the dells where I lay reading ballads are 


changed ; 
But a few of the haunts of my boyhood can show 
Those features so dear in the past, to me still, 
And one of the few, where I yet love to go 
Of an eve, is the road round by Kennedy’s Mill— 
The quiet little road round by Kennedy’s Mill. 


When closed for the day, with e smile, were our tomes, 

And we rushed with a shout from the pedagogue’s 
frown, 

When the last game was o’er, and my friends sought 
their homes, 

Which lay in the smoke and the dust of the town— 

And a blithe little scholar, my bag on my back, 

Alone I set out unto mine on the hill, 

Be it early or late, be the sky bright or black, 

My route was the road round by Kennedy’s Mill— 

The sweet winding road round by Kennedy’s Mill. 


Then, to gather the wild-flowers that studded its breast, 

I’d slip down the glen-side, so thorny and steep, 

Or climb some old ivy-clad tree to its nest, 

And have of the smooth oval treasures a peep ; 

Or I’d wade up the stream, and beneath the large 

stones 

I’d feel for the sly little trout with a thrill ! 

Oh ! what were the pleasures of kings on their thrones 

To mine as I strayed round by Kennedy’s Mill— 
The silent green road round by Kennedy’s Mill? 


If the grasshopper chirped from the bank as I passed, 
I’d gently glide over, and hope, by my ear, 
To find that mysterious being at last, 
That ne’er could be seen, and yet ever was near ; 
Or if the lark soared up to heaven’s bright gate, 
I’d sit down and hear out his carolling shrill ; 
What cared I for dinners or scolds that might wait, 
As I listened his song round by Kennedy’s Mill— 
By = branch-shaded road round by Kennedy’s 
fill? 


The cot by the way, on whose front roses smiled, 
And the tall mill itself, with its slow-going wheel, 
Its high open doors where the white bags were piled, 
And its many small windows bedusted with meal ; 
Its dog, its gay poultry, its lamb tied above, 
Near the green lane behind that led on to the hU— 
Ah! these were the sights that I warmly did love, 
As I strolled on the road round by Kennedy’s Mill— 
The quick-turning road round by Kennedy’s Mill. 


And so was it dear unto me when a boy 
All thoughtless of change, and of death and of care, 

And therefore my heart will throb quicker with joy 
In these days, when I wander and look round me 

there. 

But often dark clouds will my bright spirit cover, 
And feelings the saddest my bosom will fill, 

When I think on the loved voice, now silent forever, 
That said, ‘* Let us walk round by Kennedy‘s Mill— 

The sweet, retired road round by Kennedy’s 





of the invention notoriously increasing the number 


Mill!’ 

















FARINA’S EAU 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
FARINA’S EAU DE COLOGNE. 


Some years ago I set out to visit Italy for the 
first time, and took my way up the Rhine and 
through Switzerland. A lady friend whom I was 
to meet, with her family at Milan, had desired me 
to bring her some of Jean Maria Farina’s true and 
- genuine eau de Cologne; and anxious, like a true 
knight, to fulfil the behest of lady fair, no sooner 
was I arrived at Cologne, and the duties of the 
toilet and my breakfast were over, than I sallied 
out to execute my commission. I had not taken 
twenty steps along the street, when, over a ware- 
house door, a large board struck my eye, thus in- 
scribed in gigantic capitals— 

ONLY VERITABLE AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
JEAN MARIA FARINA’S GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 


This was just what I wanted. The shop contained 
nothing but bottles of eau de Cologne, for the most 
= neatly packed by dozens in slight wooden 

xes. I made my purchase, desired the box to be 
carried to the hotel, and went forth to take a survey 
of the town. But I had not proceeded many steps 
further, before another sign-board made precisely 
the same pretensions for its shop, as being the sole 
depositary of the genuine eau de Cologne *y Jean 
Maria Farina. I was startled. ‘‘I hope I have 
made no mistake,’’ thought I. ‘If I have, it must 
be rectified ; there is full time.” 

Vexed at, my precipitancy, I walked on thought- 
fully, and soon came to another, and another, and 
another warehouse of the same description ; and so 
on, in every part of the town, all bearing in every 
diversity of color and characters, the same an- 
nouncement of being ‘‘ the sole and veritable depos- 
itary of Jean Maria Farina’s genuine eau de Co- 
logne.’’ I made anxious inquiries of divers persons, 
without arriving at anything satisfactory ; and so, 
returning to my hotel, I determined to abide by my 
purchase, and to present it to my fair friend as the 
real and genuine eau de Cologne, without disturb- 
ing her faith by the doubts that distracted my own 
mind. The subject vanished gradually from my 
thoughts, only leaving behind it a general impres- 
sion of the greatness of Jean Maria Farina, that 
European personage, whose name had stared me 
thus in the face at every turn in the old town on the 
Rhine. 

Next morning I set off for Mainz by the steam- 
boat. The vessel was crowded with passengers of 
whom the majority were English. To own the 
truth, I am apt to feel greatly ashamed of my 
countrymen—speaking of them in the mass—when 
I meet them abroad, swarming in steamboats, 
railways, and hotels. On this occasion my eye 
wandered over the commonplace set, with their 
endless and cumbersome abundance of travelling 
comforts in the shape of bags, baskets, bottles, and 
boxes of all sizes and forms. There were likewise 
flat-faced Germans, smoking extraordinary pipes, 
and wearing fantastical hats and caps; but of the 
whole crowd, the only individual who at all fixed 
my attention was a tall man, somewhat advanced in 
years, and his black hair sprinkled with white, 
though he was still of comely appearance. The 
deep-set black eyes, olive complexion, oval-shaped 
head, and finely-cut features, the mobility and 
Jinesse of expression, the pliable and easy motions 
of the body, stamped him a native of the south. 
There was a shrewd thoughtfulness in the counte- 
nance while silent, brightening when he spoke into 
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benevolent cheerfulness, a good-humored smile 
lighting his dark eyes, and disclosing a fine set of 
white teeth, which gave something very agreeable 
to the whole physiognomy. He looked like a 
prosperous man, well contented with himself and 
with the world. That his prosperity had been 
earned, seemed denoted by an appearance of activity 
which age had not subdued. 

The old gentleman was surrounded by a numer- 
ous party, and nothing occurred to bring about any 
communication between us. But by an odd chance 
we happened to meet every day for a week either 
in a steamboat, on a railway, or at a table-d’hote— 
always at a distance, however, without at any time 
exchanging a word. There was a sort of silent 
acquaintance established, but we seemed under a 
spell which obliged us to look, and not to speak. 
At last it was with a kind of painful consciousness 
our eyes met, although feeling rather attracted than 
repelled ; so that it was almost a relief the first 
day I no longer met my dark-eyed vision at supper, 
although I felt, notwithstanding, a lingering regret 
that I should now never satisfy a certain curiosity 
which had sprung up in my own mind as to who 
or what the stranger might be. 

I stayed some time in Switzerland, and then 
went on to Italy. I crossed the Alps by the Sim- 
plon—that wonderful road conceived by the genius 
of Napoleon—as easy as an English turnpike-road, 
winding its way up through mountain pastures and 
vast pine forests to the regions of eternal snow and 
ice, and the wild territory of the avalanche. Noth- 
ing gives a more forcible impression of the power 
of man’s intellect, stuggling calmly and successful- 
ly with the awful powers of nature. Arrived at 
the summit of the pass, the descent on the Italian 
side begins from the village of Simplon; and you 
go winding down, between gigantic, perpendicular, 
larch-grown rocks, which seem to admit reluctantly 
within their jaws the road that winds along the 
edge of the roaring torrent, which has fretted its 
way during long ages through these rocky walls. 
Road and torrent run together confined between 
them, and the traveller sees the sky far above the 
towering masses on either side. 

After passing several hours in this gorge, you 
issue from it suddenly, where at your feet lies, 
opening to view, the verdant, smiling basin of the 
Val d’Ossola, rich in luxuriant Italian beauty. 
After the stern grandeur of the Alpine pass, the 
view from the bridge of Crevola bursts like en- 
chantment on the sight, presenting a wide, grace- 
fully-cireular plain, watered by a winding river, 
and surrounded by the most picturesque mountains, 
clothed half-way up their sides with rich wood, 
while above stand out the naked, brown mountain- 
tops in fantastic peaks against the blue sky. 
Among the dark verdure of their swelling base 
stand forth in strong relief cheerful white villages 
and country-houses, and tall, square, white church 
towers, spotting the sides of the hills, while the 
town of Domo d’Ossola shines smilingly at the 
further end of the vale. The vine, allowed to run 
in its elegant natural festoons, the mulberry mixed 
with other trees, and the soft balmy air, all tell the 
traveller he has set foot in Italy. Domo d’Ossola 
struck me as a cheerful, elegant little town. It 
had an Italian character, quite new to me, which 
took my fancy. I travelled alone, guided solely 
by my own inclination ; and I was so much pleased. 
with the situation, that I determined to give some 
days to examine a few of the numerous valleys 
which diverge from the Val d’Ossola, winding 
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among tnese picturesque, but rarely-explored, moun- 
tains. 

I have always had a passion for deviating from 
the high road. After resting a night at Domo, I 
inquired if a guide could be procured. My host 
informed me that as few travellers wandered from 
the high road, there were no regular guides, but 
that there was at that moment in his house a young 
man, servant to a gentleman of the Val Vegeste, 
who was returning to Santa Maria Maggiore, the 
principal village in that valley, whom I could 
accompany thus far. Arrived there, I might easily 
find some one else to guide me further on. The 
arrangement was soon made; and Battistino—so 
my guide was named—and I set out on foot 
together towards the Val Vegeste. My companion 
was a barefooted, tall, active, black-eyed, intelli- 
gent young fellow, with those free and supple limbs, 
and that somewhat melancholy cast of countenance 
—easily, however, brightening into an animated 
and cheerful variety of expression—which charac- 
terize the Italian peasant. 

I knew something of the Italian language, but I 
was totally at a loss to communicate with my 
present conductor, whose only tongue was his 
native mountain dialect, in which I with difficulty, 
recognized here and there some word disfigured by 
a pronunciation wholly new to me; so our com- 
munication was more in looks and gestures than in 
speech. We first retraced a short part of the road 
by which I had entered the town the day before ; 
but soon deviating to the right, we crossed by a 
plank bridge the stream which intersects the Val 
d’Ossola, and proceeding to the limit of the valley 
in that direction, and then turning to the left, 
skirted the base of the mountain. Nothing could 
exceed the beauty of everything that met my eye. 
After an hour’s walk, I was struck by the appear- 
ance of a very handsome country-house, which 
stood on a lofty eminence facing us, surrounded by 
noble terraced gardens. The mansion commanded 
the same extensive views of the beautiful valley 
that strike the traveller so forcibly from the bridge 
of Crevola. I pointed out this dwelling to my 
guide with an inquiring look. 

** Palazzo del Signor Padrone,” (‘* The palace 
of my master,’’) was his answer. 

*¢ Your padrone then is rich?”’ 

** Hu!’ returned Battistino with a lengthened 


exclamation, waving his hand as up 
and down. ‘* Tanto ricco!—ricchissimo! ‘Tanto 
scior!”? (‘* So rich!—very rich! Such a great 


gentleman!”’) And this was followed by a long 
and eloquent eulogium, or history, unfortunately 
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church-bell came wafted on the air. It sounded 
like a rejoicing peal. Battistino became excited, 
and contrived to make me understand that the bell, 
the great bell, was a gift from his padrone to the 
church. 

On entering Santa Maria Maggiore, we found 
the whole village in holiday trim; the women’s 
heads adorned with snow-white muslin handker- 
chiefs, or braids of hair fastened round the back of 
the head by large silver pins placed in a semicircle 
—the latter coiffure having a peculiarly classical 
and Italian appearance. Some added coquettishly 
a natural flower on one side. Their ears and necks 
were adorned with large earrings and necklaces ; 
and the neat stocking, and embroidered instep of a 
sort of slipper, with a wooden sole and heels, under 
a short smart petticoat, completed the holiday attire. 
Each, with fan in hand, was hurrying to church ; 
while some, after a fashion peculiar to these 
mountains, carried their infants attached to their 
backs in light wooden cradles. 

The whole formed a rich and novel scene. My 


| guide had a word, a nod, or a smile for everybody, 


and you inay suppose that the stranger with him ex- 
cited no slight attention. Battistino seemed irre- 
sistibly impelled to follow the crowd, and led me 
with him into the church. We walked up a side 
aisle, and he pointed out from afar the altar-piece, 
with a gesture which implied that he looked upon 
it as a master-piece of art, whispering at the same 
time, ‘* Gift of the padrone.’’ As I perceived the 
eyes of the congregation fixed upon me, I was 
going to propose that we should leave the church, 
when a numerous company entering, relieved me 
from the attention of the congregation, and I 
remained a forgotten observer. The new-comers 
were two young couples, surrounded by their 
respective friends, coming to the altar to receive 
the nuptial benediction. 

‘*Pepino and Ghita, Giovanni and Maria,” said 
my guide in an undertone, as he pointed out the 
couples ; and he went on to make me understand 
that his padrone had given the dota, (marriage- 
portion.) His enthusiasm now seemed to lose all 
power of expression in words, and to concentrate 
itself in his two bright eyes: while I thought to 
myself, ‘* This padrone of his must be a rare 
character—a rich and liberal man dispensing his 
wealth in shedding happiness among the simple 
population of this retired valley. 1 should like to 
see him.” 

The wedding-party had stopped in the middle of 
the church, as if waiting for some one; a moment 
after, the expected person made his appearance. 


lost upon me, with the exception of the words, | ‘* I] padrone !’’ exclaimed Battistino; and at the 


‘**Generoso, generosissimo—da Paris,’’ by which 
I made out the very rich man to be likewise very 
generous, and to have come from Paris. 


| 





same instant I recognized my old mysterious ac- 
quaintance of the steamboat. 
The priest now stood at the altar, the marriage- 


As we proceeded along our way, I found that we | ceremony was performed, and the blessing given. 
were not to go towards the palace, as Battistino | The two wedding-parties walked out of the church 


termed the handsome dwelling upon the hill, our| to return to their respective homes. 


At the door 


road turning sharp to the right, where a singularly | of the church, all crowded round Battistino’s mas- 
ee opening gives entrance to the wild Val| ter with various expressions of affectionate and 


efeste. 
tiful stream, flowing from between two high walls 
of rock, richly grown with overhanging wood. A 
few houses stand on this spot, and a chapel with an 
image of the Virgin, to which is attached a legend- 
ary miracle; and from thence a road cut in the 
rock leads up the course of the stream to Santa 
Maria Maggiore. At every step the picturesque 
beauties of this singular valley become more strik- 
ing. As we advanced, the sound of a fine-toned 








Here we crossed a bridge over a beau-| respectful gratitude, which he received with father- 


ly good-humor, and then disengaged himself from 
the group. His eye had caught mine, and we 
exchanged a smile of recognition. Battistino 


darted forward, and said a few words to him; after 
which the stranger moved towards me, and accost- 
ing me with courteous ease in good French, said, 
that since fate seemed determined to procure him the 
pleasure of my acquaintance, I must allow him to 
look upon a foreigner, who did this remote valley 
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the very rare honor of a visit, as his welcome guest. 
I was too well pleased with the invitation to hesi- 
tate in accepting the hospitality offered with so 
a grace, and so benevolent a smile ; and had 
acceded less readily, a sudden clap of thunder, 
and the bursting of an unexpected storm over our 
heads, would have left me little choice ; as it was, 
I was made doubly grateful. 
1 followed my new friend into the open door of 
a handsome house, while sudden night seemed to 
occupy the place of day ; and the rain poured down 
in torrents, making me appreciate such comfortable 
shelter. My host was cordially and gracefully 
courteous. He assured me that the streams and 
torrents, swollen by the rain, would make it im- 
possible to proceed in the direction I had intended ; 
and that even when the storm abated, it would 
already have cut off my return to Domo ; for the 
small stream I had crossed by a plank in the morn- 
ing must now be swollen by innumerable mountain- 
tributaries, into a wide, deep, and impassable 
torrent. He therefore begged me to submit with 
atience to necessity, and allow him to make me 
is guest for the night. He had come that morn- 
ing from the country-house I had perhaps remarked 
before entering Val Vegeste, for the purpose of 
being present at the two marriages that had taken 
place, and purposed returning as soon as the rain 
cleared off. e added, that at Monte Christesi he 
should have the pleasure of introducing me to his 
wife and family. So, as soon as the storm rolled 
away, and a blue sky once more smiled upon the 
valley, Battistino brought to the door a four- 
wheeled open carriage drawn by one horse; he 
mounted the front seat as driver, and my host and 
I took our places behind. 
We rolled along the rocky road I had followed 
on foot. Battistino pointed to the road, and said 


something to me, of which the word ‘* padrone”’ | 


was the only one I understood. I turned to my 
host for an explanation. He said, laughing, 
‘¢ Battistino is anxious to inform you that this road 
from Santa Maria Maggiore to Domo was made by 
me; some years ago there was only a bridle-path. 
Living in the neighborhood, I was of course one of 
the most interested in the improvement.” 
Battistino turned again to add some words on the 
subject. At the same instant, we came to a sharp 
turn in the road; and as our driver’s eye was not 
upon his horse, we ran full against a car laden with 
hay drawn by an ox. The wheels locked, and that 
of our vehicle gave way and came off. We got 
out of the carriage, leaving the mortified Battistino 
to remedy the damage, and follow in the best way 
he could. As we walked on, we were overtaken 
by two youths, each with a pack on his back, and 
a staff over his shoulder, with a pair of thick-soled 
shoes slung upon it. They went with the swift, 


noiseless, gliding pace of the barefooted Italian | 


peasant. My host exchanged kind salutations with 
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distant place by their industry ; then, after a while, 
they go forth again, like bees to gather new 
honey. Their traffic is chiefly in tin-ware, or in 
simples of which these mountains offer an abundant 
supply. During the absence of the men, the women 
and children cultivate the poor soil. 

** Our Italians,’’ continued the padrone, “ are an 
intelligent race, full of resources, and generally 
succeed in what they undertake. A most errone- 
ous impression prevails with respect to us in other 
countries. In my travels I have constantly heard 
of the idleness of the Italian peasantry—of the 
* dolce far niente’ of Italy. Yet there is no country 
in which the peasantry labor so incessantly, and 
with so much intelligence, activity, and cheerful 
industry. I can vouch for so much at least to the 
credit of Lombardy and Piedmont, which I know 
intimately. If you, sir, were to remain long 
enough in this country, to have opportunities of 
observing our rural life, you would soon be con- 
vinced of this. No part of the world is more 
travelled by foreigners, and so little known. But 
if strangers underrate our country, most of its 
wandering sons hold it in loving remembrance. 
have myself been absent many long years, and ‘have 
seen many lands, but I never forgot this spot. I 
left it, fifty years ago, a poor mountain boy, like 
|those you saw just now, and I always said in my 
| heart, ‘ If a’ can build a house, it shall be on 
| Monte Christesi.’ I never changed my mind, and 
| there stands my house to-day. Never did I forget 
| my love for these valieys.”” And as we advanced 
, he pointed out the different striking beauties of the 
| prospect. 
| Everything I+ a and saw served to heighten 

my curiosity re .<cting my companion, and I was 
framing in my mind some proper mode of shaping 
,a few questions, when we arrived at the mansion. 
Here my host introduced me to his wife, a French 
lady, to two children and to his brother. I imme- 
| diately recognized the party in the steamboat. I 
was cordially received by all, almost as an old 
"acquaintance, and the incidents of our unexpected 
| meeting afforded subject of cheerful conversation. 
We sat down to dinner in a very handsome hall, 
ornamented, after the Italian manner, with fresco 
paintings on the walls and ceiling. Easy chat, and 
several bottles of good wine, rendered the meal 
very pleasant. After dinner, we passed from the 
dining-room to one of the garden terraces, where 
coffee was served in the open air. 

The terrace on which we were, overlooked sev- 
eral others, shelving in succession to the limits of 
|the property. The valley, enclosed by mountains, 
| and watered by a rushing stream, was spread at our 
'feet. The prospect was splendid ; the sky glowed 
with the tints of the evening sun ; and the late rain 
brought out in exquisite freshness the aromatic 








scent of the flowers and of the neighboring woods. 
It was a moment in which the heart opens to 


the lads, and bade them go on to his house, where | warm and easy sympathies. I felt no difficulty in 
they should sleep that night, as the swollen state asking my host to explain to me by what uncom- 
of the torrents would not let them proceed further ; | mon fortunes he had become, from a poor mountain 
and he added: ‘* To-morrow morning I will give' boy, such as we had met in the morning, the 
you a letter which may be of use to you.” He) happy possessor of so noble a property, and the 
then desired them to go on before us, and announce | benefactor of all around him. 
that he was following with a stranger gentleman. He nodded with a shrewd and cheerful smile, 
My host then explained to me that these youths | saying, ‘I often wonder at it myself. You must 
were leaving home to seek their fortunes abroad, know that in my travels I met with a magician who 
their native valleys being too poor to maintain their | pointed the way to a golden fortune. I will tell 
population. A large portion of the males emigrate, | you my modest history. 
and generally return at the end of a few months| ‘I was born in Santa Maria Maggiore, the 
with the little earnings they have gained in some | village you visited this morning. My parents were 
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ant so poor as the rest of the inhabitants, for my 
father, aecording to the custom I mentioned to you, 
had gone into foreign parts. My mother, too, 
accompanied him; and, at the end of some years, 
they had collected, by their industry in managing 
a humble commerce, that which was a little fortune 
on their return to their native vale. They possessed 
a field more than their neighbors, and two cows to 
fill the double office of supplying the family with 
milk and drawing the plough—as you see that cow 
doing yonder, guided by a woman and a girl. Yet 
when the family increased, and three boys grew 
into lads, the means of the family could not suffice 
for our maintenance. I was the eldest, and while 
yet in tender years, it became necessary for me to 
follow the course of most of our valesmen, and go 
to earn a living elsewhere. 

‘* My parents had carried on their little trade in 
simples in a town upon the Rhine, and they gave 
mea letter of recommendation to a friend and distant 
connection, a chemist and druggist there. With this 
letter, a few pieces of money in my pocket, and a 
pack on my - I set out for a foreign land— 
distant in reality, and still more so in my imagina- 
tion. The fancy of youth is always excited by the 
thought of travel, adventure, and independence, and 
my spirits kept up well till the day of departure, 
ms be the awfulness of separation from all I loved 
came with full force upon my heart. In those days 
there were no steamboats or railways—nothing to 
reduce distance, or ease the toils of the poor trav- 
eller. On foot, or with some occasional lift from a 
slow-going vehicle, or some floating raft, was I to 
wend my way to my remote destination. I shall 
never forget the day of my departure. My mother 
accompanied me as far as the chapel of the Madona 
you saw this morning. On that spot we parted 
with many tears. Before our last embrace, m 
mother knelt before the image of the Virgin, and 
beside her, to implore a blessing on my adventure. 
Then my mother hung round my neck her own 
rosary. ‘ Keep this, my son,’ she said, ‘ in mem- 
ory of your mother. Be a good boy, and never 
forget your prayers. Every evening I shall say a 
pater and an ave for you. Now, my boy, farewell! 
God bless you.’ 

**] have this rosary still. Sad, indeed, did I 
feel that night when the melancholy tinkling of the 
Ave Maria bell sounded from a distant village 
where I was to rest, and which I hastened to reach 
before the twilight should deepen into night. How 
often, through many long years, at the sound of 
the evening bell, did my sinking heart yearn for my 
mother and my home ! 

‘* Well, in due time, I reached my destination, 
presented the letter to the protector to whom my 
parents had directed me, and was taken into his 
service. He was an intelligent man, with an 
inventive turn of mind, which he applied to the 
practical purpose of improving his business by the 
sale of certain mixtures, of which he alone pos- 
sessed the secret. He was of a capricious disposi- 
tion, and often became disgusted with his assistants. 
To me, however, he took a fancy, and proved 
invariably kind. He initiated me into the mysteries 
of the laboratory sufficiently to enable me to be of 
real use in his operations ; but he carefully kept 
some mysterious secrets to himself; praising, 
neverthless, my intelligence, activity, and zeal, 
and becoming more and more attached tome. I 
was of a cheerful disposition, and my lively sallies 
and ingenuous remarks amused and cheered the 
oldman. But while I imparted vivacity to his age, 
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my own spirits gradually sunk under the influence 
of a total change of life—shut up as I was ina 
dismal laboratory, behind a dark shop, in a narrow 
street, instead of roaming among our beautiful 
valleys and breezy mountains. My natural buoy- 
ancy bore me up for a time; but as month after 
month, and even year after year, rolled on in the 
same monotony, I sunk into unconquerable depres- 
sion. All surrounding objects became disgusting 
to me; the very quality of the air, and the color 
of the light, grew odious. Day and night I was 
haunted by the thought of the immeasurable dis- 
tance I had traversed, and which divided me from 
home. The familiar faces and sounds of my native 
scenes gleamed upon me in waking dreams. The 
best moment of the day was when the bell of the 
Ave Maria brought to my lips my mother’s prayer, 
and to my eyes a refreshing shower of tears. 

‘* Three years had elapsed since my departure 
from home, when these impressions reached their 
greatest intensity. My gains were small, and part 
I had already sent to my family. I thought with 
agony that not only I had no store by me, but that 
I had not even sufficient to take me home. I felt 
as if I must die an outcast in a distant land. My 
strength failed rapidly, and at last I was obliged to 
take to my My master consulted a medical 
man who often came to our shop. He examined 
me, and pronounced my malady to be no other than 
nostalgia. The only remedy was to revisit my 
native land. My worthy master proved himself 
truly kind; not only did he allow me three months’ 
holidays to go home, but he advanced me the sum 
necessary for the journey, undertaken of course in 
the most economical way. He gave me, besides, 
a letter to my parents, expressive of his satisfaction 
with my conduct and abilities, and likewise of his 
desire for my return to his service. 

‘* From that moment he obtained my unbounded 
gratitude and attachment. No sooner was this 
plan settled, than my spirits rose, and life seemed 
infused into my veins. In a few days I was able 
to rise from my bed of sickness, and set forth on 
my way homewards. At the first sight of my 
native valley, at the first breath of the mountain- 
breezes, at the first embrace of my father, mother, 
and brothers, all my ills vanished, and health and 
strength returned to me, as if wafted on the very 
air. I was speedily quite recovered. I spent a 
happy three months at home, and then set out to 
return to my kind old master with renewed cour- 
age, instead of the hopeless feeling of banishment. 

ow I went with the firm hope and resolve to 
return again, as my parents had done before me, 
with my modest gains, and settle in this spot, the 
dearest to me on earth. I trusted that a few years’ 
exertion could accomplish this. I was animated 
also by a desire to prove my gratitude to my benev- 
olent master, and I came back to his service with 
redoubled zeal. By degrees he initiated me into 
many delicate operations, and instructed me in the 
choice and preparation of various simples, which 
he often sent me on long excursions to collect. 
These he prepared for divers uses. His confidence 
in me increased, on finding that I never pressed 
inquiries on any point upon which he wished to 
maintain reserve. Each year the good old man 
grew more attached to me. He had no near 
relative of his own; I became to him as a son, and 
I endeavored to fulfil the duties of one. Age crept 
on, with its infirmities; he felt life drawing to 
a close; and, calling me to his bedside, he ordered 
me to take down in writing certain notes he dic- 
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tated—the secret, as he termed it, of the golden 
fountain. ‘ Your activity and ingenuity,’ said he, 
* will follow out these hints so as to lead you to it 
infallibly, my dear child. I may well call you so, 
for you have been an affectionate child to me.’ 

‘** Not long afterwards I followed my adopted 
father to the grave. He had bequeathed to me all 
his possessions. They were very humble; but I 
perceived that, in his last instructions, if judiciously 
improved, he had indeed opened a road which 
might lead to fortune. The course pointed out 
shortly led me to Paris, where, without giving u 
my establishment on the banks of the Rhine, 
opened another for the sale of genuine and im- 
proved eau de Cologne, by Jean Maria Farina.” 

‘Do I then stand,” exclaimed I, rising with a 
feeling of enthusiasm and reverence, ‘ in the pres- 
ence of that celebrated man? Truly I thank my 
fortune for haying guided me so agreeably to the 
gratification of a strong desire in so pleasant a 
meeting!” My host was flattered and amused at 
this burst, and laughed much at the description I 
gave him of my perplexity at Cologne in trying to 
find out his real establishment. 

**°*T is true,”’ replied he, ‘it stands in a very 
obscure corner of an old narrow street. I never 
left the old Ulick’s Platz; I never abandoned the 
original establishment of my friend.’? Our conver- 
sation then diverged to other interesting points, and 
my host added a few details, which completed his 
autobiography. 

Eau de Cologne has been to him truly an Alad- 
din’s lamp—a magic cruise. The sale rapidly 
brought him a fortune. Jean Maria early visited a 
second time his native place, and had the happiness 
to lavish on his parents more comforts and luxury 
than had ever even entered their dreams. They 
dwelt long in Santa Maria Maggiore, proud and 
happy in their son’s prosperity. He never forgot 
his love for his native valley, and has invested part 
of his property in the purchase of land in the Val 
Vegeste and its neighborhood. He built the man- 
sion, and laid out the gardens on Monte Christesi, 
where he now received me, and where he has settled 
one of his brothers. His wife is French, and he 
has several children. He contributes with gener- 
ous care to the welfare of the poor in his neighbor- 
hood. He knows intimately their wants and their 
feelings ; and is therefore competent, from experi- 
ence as well as inclination, to dispense, with the 
best effect, his munificence among the needy. 

He constantly spends the winter in Paris, and 
the summer in his native home among the folds of 
the Alps, much loved by all around. I slept that 
night under the hospitable roof of Monte Christesi ; 
and my kind host and I parted next morning with 
the promise of meeting again. 

Ever since then, Eau de Cologne is associated in 
my mind with the ancient cathedral town beside the 
Rhine—the romantic Val Vegeste and Val d‘Ossola 
—the mansion on Monte Christesi—and the un- 
common fortunes, European name, and goodly 
benevolent presence of Jean Maria Farina. 





From the Examiner. 
The Stones of Venice. Volume the First. The 
Foundations. By Joun Rusxin, Author of the 
** Seven Lamps of Architecture,”’ ‘* Modern 
Painters,” &c., &c. With Illustrations, drawn 
by the Author. Smith, Elder & Co. Reprinted 
by John Wiley, New York. 


Mr. Ruskin remarks very truly, in his preface to 
this book, that most men have at some period of 
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their lives something of a personal interest in 
architecture. ‘* Men may live without pictures or 
statues ; but in architecture, all must in some way 
commit themselves.”” They must do mischief, if 
they are not able to do good ; and waste their 
money if they don’t know how to turn it to account. 
And believing it intended, therefore, that all of us 
should have knowledge, and act upon our knowl- 
edge, in matters with which we are daily concerned, 
and not be left to the caprice of architects or the 
mercy of contractors, Mr. Ruskin has been at great 
pains, in this and a former work, to lay down cer- 
tain principles and canons of judgment, in language 
intelligible to the least learned and easy to the most 
desultory readers, which may enable every man to 
form conclusions for himself on the subjects in 
hand. In the volume before us the ‘* Stones of 
Venice”? can hardly be said to enter the scene. 
What Mr. Ruskin has to say about the actual 
structures is to fill a later volume; in which, 
though he does not promise us any practical appli- 
cation of his principles to the forms and needs of 
modern buildings, he proposes to illustrate canons 
which he holds to be universal ‘* from the remains 
of a city which should surely be interesting to the 
men of London, as affording the richest existing 
examples of architecture raised by a mercantile 
community, for civil uses, and domestic magnifi- 
cence.” 

This intimation of what Mr. Ruskin intends by 
his book takes it out of the scope of ordinary 
** practical treatises’? by taking in a’ range of 

ractice as yet too wide for professional handling. 

he author can only hope to reach the architect 
through the public who employ him. Mr. Ruskin 
is a reformer too bitter and unsparing in censure, 
too contemptuous of recognized authority, and has 
vastly too much reason on his side, to win the ear 
of the regular practitioner till the abused patient 
better understands what advantage has been taken 
of his ignorance and indifference. When the 
various perpetrators of our metropolitan architect- 
ural atrocities are obliged at last to come to Mr. 
Ruskin, they will find him the most practical of 
men; but it is likely that they will keep their 
present convenient distance for some time longer, 
laughing as loudly as they may at his occasional 
transcendentalism of speech. e shrewdly sus- 
pect, however, that the days are coming when even 
in this matter long-suffering will have its end. It 
used to be thought that one architect would have to 
be hanged before any good could be got out of the 
class. But seeing the great many that Mr. Ruskin 
has gibbeted in his book, let us hope that this may 
suffice. The public have the question put to them 
at last. Mr. Ruskin speaks plainly ; and according 
to the impression he makes, and the support he 
receives, have we a hope that taste may again 
revive in a department of art, where, more than in 
any other, its absence is offensive and injurious. 

Under the title of the ‘* Seven Lamps of Archi- 
tecture’? Mr. Ruskin formerly explained the car- 
dinal laws of observance and obedience to which all 
who would be true architects must submit them- 
selves. By the lamps he intended, as it were, the 
lights by which the architect should work. There 
was the lamp of truth to teach the rejection of all 
tawdry substitutes for real beauty, and all deceptive 
appearances of a richness of material or costly ex- 
penditure of labor, beyond the means of the con- 
structor. There was the lamp of power to show 
that steadfastness and endurability must be essential 
elements in architectural grandeur. There was tho 
lamp of beauty exhibiting the real incoherence of 
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all form and color (no matter how apparently | 
lovely) consisting of excessive ornament not in| 
harmony with the purpose and design of a building. | 
The same feeling was carried through the other | 
divisions of the theme. If an architect adopted | 
suggestions of form and combination from others, | 
if he placed himself modestly under the guidance | 
of historical precedents, he was yet to have that 
vitality of original spirit which should save him 
from mere imitation, and enable him to conform to 
the requirements and habits of the society existing 
around him. 

The same principles are explained in detail in 
the book before us, which contains Mr. Ruskin’s 
doctrine and theory of the elements of architecture, 
applied to the various points of practical building. 
Throughout is manifest the great aim of inculcating, 
by every possible form of precept and example, the 
absolute necessity of preserving an unfailing cor¢ 
respondence between the destination of buildings 
and their forms and decorations. Nothing is to be 
tawdry, everything to be true. Mr. Carlyle is not 
a more resolute denouncer of shams than Mr. 
Ruskin. Truth before all things is his perpetual 
evangel. And whatever the effects of his writing 
may be in other respects, we are quite sure that 
Mr. Ruskin’s books cannot be read by any one 
without improvement to his moral sense and mental 
discipline. 

The conscientiousness which Mr. Ruskin would 
teach others, we must not forget to say that he has 
himself practised. Finding, on his arrival in 
Venice two years ago, that the Venetian antiquaries 
were not agreed within a century as to the dates of 
the building in the early city, and that such dates 
were only to be determined by internal evidence, he 
underwent the labor of examining not only every 
one of the older palaces, stone by stone, but every 
fragment throughout the city which afforded any 
clue to the formation of its styles. ‘The description 
of every building in his volume is thus based on 

ersonal examination and measurement of it; and 

r. Ruskin pledges himself to the ‘ resolute 
veracity’ of its account of whatever facts came 
within his own cognizance. Whatever the esti- 
mate of its theories may be, then, (and this will 
differ widely, with the tastes or interests addressed,) 
the book has yet an indestructible value apart from 
these. It tells us the truth on much where it 
greatly imports us to be informed. 

But the reader will be anxious to hear Mr. 
Ruskin speak, nor can we exhibit the general in- 
terest of his book by a more characteristic passage 
than that in which he describes the tomb of the 
doge Tomaso Mocenigo, which is one of the last 
specimens of the old art, (Mi. Ruskin’s admiration,) 
side by side with that of the doge Andrea Ven- 
dramin, which is one of the earliest specimens of 
the renaissance (Mr. Ruskin’s abomination). 
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The tomb of that doge is, as I said, wrought by a 
Florentine ; but it is of the same general type and 
feeling as all the Venetian tombs of the period, and it 
is one of the last which retains it. The classical ele- 
ment enters largely into its details, but the feeling of 
the whole is as yet unaffected. Like all the lovely 
tombs of Venice and Verona, it is a sarcophagus with 
a recumbent figure above, and this figure is a faithful 
but tender portrait, wrought as far as it can be with- 
out painfulness, of the doge as he lay in death. He 
wears his ducal robe and bonnet—his head is laid 
slightly aside upon his pillow—his hands are simply 
ous as they fall. The face is emaciated, the feat- 
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natural chiselling, that they must have looked like 
marble even in their animation. They are deeply 
worn away by thought and death ; the veins on the 
temples branched and starting ; the skin gathered in 
sharp folds ; the brow high-arched and shaggy ; the 


| eye-ball magnificently large ; the curve of the lips just 


veiled by the light moustache at the side ; the beard 
short, double, and sharp-pointed ; all noble and 
quiet ; the white sepulchral bust marking like light 
the stern angles of the cheek and brow. 

This tomb was sculptured in 1424, and is thus 
described by one of the most intelligent of the recent 
writers who represent the popular feeling respecting 
Venetian art. 

Of the Italian school is also the rich but ugly 
(ricco ma non bel) sarcophagus in which repose the 
ashes of Tomaso Mocenigo. It may be called one of 
the last links which connect the declining art of the 
Middle Ages with that of the Renaissance, which was 
in its rise. We will not stay to particularize the 
defects of each of the seven figures of the front and 
sides, which represent the cardinal and theological 
virtues ; nor will we make any remarks upon those 
which stand in the niches above the pavilion, because 
we consider them unworthy both of the age and repu- 
tation of the Florentine school, which was then with 
reason considered the most notable in Italy. 

It is well, indeed, not to pause over these defects ; 
but it might have been better to have paused a moment 
beside that noble image of a king’s mortality. 

In the choir of the same church, St. Giov. and 
Paola, is another tomb, that of the Doge Andrea 
Vendramin. This doge died in 1478, after a short 
reign of two years, the most disastrous in the annals 
of Venice. He died of a pestilence which followed the 
ravage of the Turks, carried to the shores of the 
lagoons. He died, leaving Venice disgraced by sea 
and land, with the smoke cf hostile devastation rising 
in the blue distances of Friuli ; and there was raised 
to him the most costly tomb ever bestowed on her 
monarchs. 

If the writer above quoted was cold beside the 
statue of one of the fathers of his country, he atones 
for it by his eloquence beside the tomb of the Ven- 
dramin. * * * It is unanimously declared the chef 
d’ceuvre of Renaissance sepulchral work, and pro- 
nounced by Cicognara, (also quoted by Selvatico,) 

**Tll vertice a cui l’arti Veneziane si spinsero col 
ministero del scalpello’’—*‘ The very culminating point 
to which the Venetian arts attained by ministry of the 
chisel.’” 

To this culminating point, therefore, covered with 
dust and cobwebs, I attained, as [ did to every tomb 
of importance in Venice, by the ministry of such 
ancient ladders as were to be found in the sacristan’s 
keeping. I was struck at first by the excessive awk- 
wardness and want of feeling in the fall of the hand 
towards the spectator, for it is thrown off the middle 
of the body in order to show its fine cutting. Now 
the Mocenigo hand, severe and even stiff in its articu- 
lations, has its veins finely drawn, its sculptor having 
justly felt that the delicacy of the veining expresses 
alike dignity and age and birth. The Vendramin hand 
is far more laboriously cut, but its blunt and clumsy 
contour at once makes us feel that all the care has 
been thrown away ; and well it may be, for it has 
been entirely bestowed in cutting gouty wrinkles 
about the joints. Such as the hand is, I looked for its 
fellow. At first, I thought it had been broken off, 

but, on clearing away the dust, I saw the wretched 
effigy had only one hand, and was a mere block on the 
inner side, The face, heavy and disagreeable in its 
features, is made monstrous by its semi-sculpture. 
One side of the forehead is wrinkled elaborately, the 
other left smooth ; one side of the doge’s cap is 
chased ; one cheek only is finished, and the other 
blocked out and distorted besides ; finally, the ermine 





ures are large, but so pure and lordly in their 





robe, which is elaborately imitated to its utmost lock 
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of hair and of ground hair on the one side, is blocked 
out only on the other; it having been sup 
throughout the work that the effigy was only to be 
seen from below, and from one side. 

It was indeed to be so seen by nearly every one ; 
and I do not blame—TI should, on the contrary, have 
praised—the sculptor for regulating his treatment of 
it by its position ; if that treatment had not involved, 
first, dishonesty, in giving only half a face, a mon- 
strous mask, when we demanded true portraiture of 
the dead ; and, secondly, such utter coldness of feel- 
ing, a8 could only consist with an extreme of intel- 
lectual and moral degradation. Who, with a heart in 
his breast could have stayed his hand as he drew the 
dim lines of the old man’s countenance—unmajestic 
once, indeed, but at least sanctified by the solemnities 
of death—could have stayed his hand, as he reached 
the bend of the gray forehead, and measured out the 
last veins of it at so much the zecchin ? 

I do not think the reader, if he has feeling, will 
expect that much talent should be shown in the rest 
of his work, by the sculptor of this base and senseless 
lie. The whole monument is one wearisome a 
tion of that species of ornamental flourish, which, 
when it is done with a pen is called penmanship, and 
when done with a chisel should be called chiselman- 
ship ; the subject of it being chiefly fat-limbed boys 
sprawling on dolphins, dolphins incapable of swim- 
ming, and dragged along the sea by expanded pocket- 
handkerchiefs. 

But now, reader, comes the very gist and point of 
the whole matter. This lying monument to a dis- 
honored doge, this culminating pride of the Renais- 
sance art of Venice, is at least veracious, if in nothing 
else, in its testimony to the character of its sculptor. 
He was banished from Venice for forgery in 1847. 


This connection of the moral sense with intel- 
lectual effort is never lost sight of throughout the 
volume. 

How admirably said is this— 


Consider first, therefore, what you mean when you 
say a building is well constructed or well-built ; you 
do not merely mean that it answers its purpose—this 
is much, and many modern buildings fail of this 
much ; but if it be verily well built, it must answer 
this purpose in the simplest way, and with no over- 
expenditure of means. We require of a light-house, 
for instance, that it shall stand firm and carry a light ; 
if it do not this, assuredly it has been ill-built ; but it 
may do it to the end of time, and yet not be well 
built. It may have hundreds of tons of stone in it 
more than were needed, and have cost thousands of 
pounds more than it ought. To pronounce it well or 
ill built, we must know the utmost forces it can have 
to resist, and the best arrangements of stone for 
encountering them, and the quickest ways of effecting 
such arrangements; then only, so far as such 
arrangements have been chosen, and such methods 
used, is it well built. Then the knowledge of all 
difficulties to be met, and of all means of meeting 
them, and the quick and true fancy or invention of 
the modes of applying the means to the end, are what 
we have to admire in the builder, even as he is seen 
through this first or inferior part of his work. Men- 
tal power, observe ; not muscular, nor mechanical, 
nor technical, nor empirical—pure, precious, majestic, 
massy intellect: not to be had at vulgar price, nor 
received without thanks, and without asking from 
whom. 


The last allusion is to the curious fact, which 
Mr. Ruskin elsewhere notices, that we rarely ask 
for a builder’s name, though in no art is there 
closer connection between our delight in the work, 
and our admiration of the workman’s mind, than in 
architecture. ‘‘The patron at whose cost, the 
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monk through whose dreaming, the foundation 
was laid, we remember occasionally ; never the 
man who verily did the work.’ 

We must take another passage, in the same 
spirit as the last. Mr. Ruskin is speaking of the 
spirit of indifferentism, fatal to architecture as te 
everything. 


If a man is cold in his likings and dislikings, or if 
he will not tell you what he likes, you can make 
nothing of him. Only get him to feel quickly and to 
speak plainly, and you may set him right. And the 
fact is, that the great evil of all recent architectural 
effort has not been that men liked wrong things ; but 
that they either cared nothing about any, or pretended 
to like what they did not. Do you suppose that any 
modern architect likes what he builds, or enjoys it? 
Not in the least. He builds it because he has been 
told that such and such things are fine, and that he 
should like them. He pretends to like them, and 
gives them a false relish of vanity. Do you seriously 
imagine, reader, that any living soul in London likes 
triglyphs ?—or gets any hearty enjoyment out of pedi- 
ments? You are much mistaken. Greeks did ; 
English people never did—never will. Do you fancy 
that the architect of old Burlington Mews, in Regent 
Street, had any particular satisfaction in putting the 
blank triangle over the archway, instead of a useful 
garret window? By no manner of means. He had 
been told it was right to do so, and thought he should 
be admired for doing it. Very few faults of archi- 
tecture are mistakes of honest choice ; they are almost 
always hypocrisies. . 

So, then, the first thing we have to ask of the 
decoration is that it should indicate strong liking, and 
that honestly. It matters not so much what the thing 
is, as that the builder should really love it and enjoy it, 
and say so plainly. The architect of Bourges Cathe- 
dral liked hawthorns ; so he has covered his porch with 
hawthorn—it is a perfect Niobe of May. Never was 
such hawthorn ; you would try to gather it forth- 
with, but for fear of being pricked. The old Lombard 
architects liked hunting ; so they covered their work 
with horses and hounds, and men blowing trumpets 
two yards long. ‘The base Renaissance architects of 
Venice liked masquing and fiddling ; so they covered 
their work with comic masks and musical instruments, 
Even that was better than our English way of liking 
nothing, and professing to like triglyphs. 


The eloquence of the book is extraordinary. It 
contains passages of sustained power and splendor 
which remind us of the gorgeous and heaped up 
sentences of our best old divines. It is difficult to 
exhibit in our confined space this wealth of illustra- 
tion; but what we now quote from his remarks 
on the adaptation to distances (in the chapter on 
the treatment of ornament) will show what we 
mean. 


Are not all natural things, it may be asked, as 
lovely near as far away? Nay, not so. Look at the 
clouds, and watch the delicate sculpture of their ala- 
baster sides, and the rounded lustre of their magnifi- 
cent rolling. They were meant to be beheld far 
away ; they were shaped for their place, high above 
your head ; approach them, and they fuse into vague 
mists, or whirl away in fierce fragments of thunderous 
vapor. Look at the crest of the Alp, from the far- 
away plains over which its light is cast, whence 
human souls have communion with it by their 
myriads. The child looks up to it in the dawn, and 
the husbandman in the burden and heat of the day, 
and the old man in the going down of the sun, and it 
is to them all as the celestial city on the world’s hori- 
zon ; dyed with the depth of heaven, and clothed with 
the calm of eternity. There was it set, for holy 
dominion, by Him who marked for the sun his jour- 
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ney, and bade the moon know her going down. It 
was built for its er in the far-off sky ; approach it, 
and, as the sound of the voice of man dies away about 
its foundation, and the tide of human life shallowed 
upon the vast aérial shore, is at last met by the 
Eternal ‘‘ Here shall thy waves be stayed,”’ the glory 
of its aspect fades into blanched fearfulness ; its pur- 
ple walls are rent into grisly rocks, its silver fretwork 
saddened into wasting snow; the storm-brands of 
ages are on its breast, the ashes of its own ruin lie 
solemnly on its white raiment. 

Nor in such instances as these alone, though, 
strangely enough, the discrepancy between apparent 
and actual beauty is greater in proportion to the un- 
approachableness of the object, is the law observed. 
For every distance from the eye there is a peculiar 
kind of beauty, or a different system of lines of form ; 
the sight of that beauty is reserved for that distance, 
and for that alone. If you approach nearer, that kind 
of beauty is lost, and another succeeds, to be disor- 
ganized and reduced to strange and incomprehensible 
means and appliances in its turn. If you desire to 
perceive the great harmonies of the form of a rocky 
mountain, you must not ascend upon its sides. Allis 
there disorder and accident, or seems so ; sudden 
starts of its shattered beds hither and thither ; ugly 
struggles of unexpected strength from under the 
ground ; fallen fragments, toppling one over another 
into more helpless full. Retire from it, and as your 
eye commands it more and more, as you see the ruined 
mountain world with a wider glance, behold! dim 
sympathies begin to busy themselves in the disjointed 
mass ; line binds itself into stealthy fellowship with 
line ; group by group, the helpless fragments gather 
themselves into ordered companies ; new captains of 
hosts and masses of battalions become visible one by 
one, and far away answers of foot to foot, and of bone 
to bone, until the powerless chaos is seen risen up 
with girded loins, and not one piece of all the unre- 
garded heap could now be spared from the mystic 
whole. 

Now it is indeed true that where nature loses one 
kind of beauty, as you approach it, she substitutes 
another ; this is worthy of her infinite power ; and, as 
we shall see, art can sometimes follow her even in 
doing this ; but all I insist upon at present is, that 
the several effects of nature are each worked with 
means referred to a particular distance, and produc- 
ing their effect at that distance only. Take a singu- 
lar and marked instance ; when the sun rises behind 
a ridge of pines, and those pines are seen from a 
distance of a mile or two, against his light, the 
whole form of the tree, trunk, branches, and all, 
becomes one frostwork of intensely brilliant silver, 
which is relieved against the clear sky like a burning 
fringe, for some distance on either side of the sun. 
Now suppose that a person who had never seen pines 
were, for the first time in his life, to see them under 
this strange aspect, and, reasoning as to the means by 
which such effect could be produced, laboriously to 
approach the eastern ridge, how would he be amazed 
to find that the fiery spectres had been produced by 
trees with swarthy and gray trunks, re i dark green 
leaves ! We, in our simplicity, if we had been required 
to produce such an appearance, should have built up 
trees of chased silver, with trunks of glass, and then 
been grievously amazed to find that, at two miles off, 
neither silver nor glass were any more visible ; but 
nature knew better, and pre for her fairy work 
with the strong branches and dark leaves, in her own 
mysterious way. 


Here is another fine burst : 


Have no fear, therefore, reader, in judging between 
nature and art, so only that you love both. If you 
can love one only, then let it be nature ; you are safe 
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But if you love both, you may judge between them 
fearlessly ; you may estimate the last, by its — 
you remember the first, and giving you the same kin 
of joy. If, in the square of the city, you can find a 
delight, finite, indeed, but pure and intense, like that 
which you have in a valley among the hills, then its 
art and architecture are right ; but if, after fair trial, 
you can find no delight in them, nor any instruction 
like that of nature, I call on you fearlessly to condemn 
them. 

We are forced, for the sake of accumulating our 
power and knowledge, to live in cities ; but such ad- 
vantage as we have in association with each other is in 
great part counterbalanced by our loss of fellowship 
with nature. We cannot all have our gardens now, 
nor our pleasant fields to meditate in at eventide. 
Then the function of our architecture is, as far as may 
be, to replace these ; to tell us about nature ; to: pos- 
sess us with memories of her quietness ; to be solemn 
and full of tenderness, like her, and rich in portrait- 
ures of her ; full of delicate imagery of the flowers we 
can no more gather, and of the living creatures now 
far away from us in their own solitude. If ever you 
felt or found this in a London street—if ever it fur- 
nished you with one serious thought, or one ray of 
true and gentle pleasure—if there is in your heart a 
true delight in its grim railings and dark casements, 
and wasteful finery of shops, and feeble coxcombry of 
club-houses—it is well ; promote the building of more 
like them. But if they never taught you anything, 
and never made you happier as you passed -beneath 
them, do not think they have any mysterious good- 
ness nor occult sublimity. Have done with the 
wretched affectation, the futile barbarism, of pretend- 
ing to enjoy ; for, as surely as you know that the 
meadow grass, meshed with fairy rings, is better than 
the wood pavement, cut into hexagons ; and as surely 
as you know the fresh winds and sunshine of the up- 
land are better than the choke-damp of the vault, or 
the gas-light of the ball-room, you may know, as I 
told you that you should, that the good architecture, 
which has life and truth and joy in it, is better than 
the bad architecture, which has death, dishonesty, 
and vexation of heart in it, from the beginning to the 
end of time. 


The occasional resemblance to Mr. Carlyle's 
writing will here and elsewhere be observed, but it 
is in the manner of the thinking rather than the 
turn of expression. There is nothing in it that is 
merely imitative or second hand. The writing 
responds to the thoughts, and both are Mr. Ruskin’s 
own. 

Let us add that the originality takes the tone of 
eccentricity here and there, and that Mr. Ruskin 
too often invites attack by hasty and ill-considered 
expressions. Accepting the test of his own princi- 
ples, we cannot help thinking his condemnation of 
the early English and French Gothic too sweeping, 
and we regret his contemptuous allusions to many 
time-honored names. But, having said this, (and 
in what professes to be little more than a hasty 
and imperfect expression of admiration due to an 
original and very masterly writer, it would not be- 
come us to give importance to minor points of 
objection,) we do not hesitate to express the belief 
that no book yet published in England has done 
so much as this volume, and its predecessor, in the 
way of defining and establishing the qualities of 
architecture so plainly and determinately, as to 
render buildings really amenable to laws of right 
reason and ordinary sense. In this respect Mr. 
Ruskin has conferred an inappreciable service 
which will sooner or later find acknowledgment. 
His books are a manly protest against the fopperies 





with her ; but do not then attempt to judge the art, 
to which you do not care to give thought or time. 





of ornament and decoration of which we have lately 
heard so much, in churches more especially ; and 
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A DAY’S DREDGING 


to any one desirous of understanding in what way 
architecture (never so much misunderstood as in 
this) may indeed connect itself with morality and 
religion, and be made to subserve the interests of 
both, we can recommend no study more likely to 
be profitable than the writings of Mr. Ruskin. 
They are the highest expression of the Protestant- 
ism of art. Dr. Den’s Theology bears much the 
same relation to the Bible as the distorted fripperies 
enacted by Mr. Pugin to the noble truths enunciated 
by Mr. Ruskin. 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
A DAY’S DREDGING IN SALCOMBE BAY. 


On the south coast of Devonshire, some twenty miles 
from Plymouth, lies the small town of Salcombe. This 
busy little sea-port is situated near the mouth of, the 
Kingsbridge Water, a considerable arm of the sea, 
which rung inland for about five miles, winding amidst 
a rich and smiling country, and terminating near the 
market-town of Kingsbridge. Salcombe, placed within 
sight of the opening to the sea, is sheltered from the 
colder winds, and nestles snugly in a bend of the shore 
that bounds the bay bearing its name. It commands a 
lovely prospect. On the opposite side of the estuary, 
here of no great width, the ground rises somewhat 
abruptly, and the eye wanders over meadows and 
corn-fields, which cover the slope almost to the water’s 
edge, until it rests on the clustering cottages and 
simple church of a village crowning the height. 

Looking up the estuary, one might fancy one’s self 
in the presence of a fine lake-scene. The water in 
this direction expands into an ample sheet, bounded 
by prettily-indented shores, while here and there an 
arm passes off from the main body, and penetrates the 
land, soon lost to view, but stimulating the imagi- 
nation, and suggesting pleasant fancies as to its further 
course. Turning now towards the opposite point, we 
have before us the mouth of the estuary, distant a mile 
or two from the town, and the open sea beyond it. 
The Salcombe shore is for some way prettily wooded 
and studded with mansions, until at last it runs out 
bare and rugged to the ocean, and terminates in the 
Bolt—a majestic pile of schistose and micaceous rock, 
which, like a giant-keeper, fronts the fury of wind 
and wave, and guards the entrance to the bay. The 
opposite shore is for the most part low and destitute 
of wood. The mouth of the estuary is of no great 
width. During the prevalence of certain winds a 
tremendous sea lashes the base of the Bolt-Head, and 
breaks over the bar; and the bay within is strangely 
agitated. 

The town presents no features of interest. Its 
population is dependent on fishing and ship-building. 
The noise of the shipwright’s hammer is seldom want- 
ing, and a pretty thriving trade belongs to the place. 
The climate is mild, and recommended for consump- 
tive patients. The aloe blossoms in the open air; the 
finer kinds of wall-fruit attain great perfection in the 
neighborhood ; and well-grown citrons, laden with 
their yellow fruit, may be seen covering the walls in 
favorable aspects. 

The town is secluded, and somewhat difficult of 
access, and has but little accommodation to offer; but 
to the lover of scenery and to the naturalist it is a spot 
full of attractions, and would reward them for much 
more inconvenience than they are even likely to ex- 
perience in visiting it. To the latter, indeed, it is 
classic ground, for its bay was the favorite dredging- 
place of Montague, one of the fathers of British natural 
history. 

Having often explored its depths, and revelled 
amidst its treasures, we propose to share with our 
readers the delight which these have yielded us, and 
to lay before them the results of a day’s dredging in 
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its waters. And at the outset we must warn them, 
that if they will bear us company, we shall never 
carry them out of calm water or sight of land. Our 
expeditions in Salcombe Bay were marked by none of 
the stirring incidents which often fall to the dredger’s 
lot when he forsakes the littoral region, and casts 
forth into the deep sea. We commonly enjoyed our 
sport in perfect ease and security, floating on tranquil 
water, and beneath a summer sky, with the familiar 
sounds of the shore, the lowing of cattle, or the song 
of birds, or the cheerful cries of the laborer in the 
fields, borne to us by each passing breath of air. 

But not in the sky, which bent so lovingly over us, 
not on the land, which presented so many forms of 
beauty, and sent us so many pleasant sounds, was 
there anything more wondrous, more exquisite, than 
that which our dredge displayed to us as it rose, 
splashing and dripping, from its submarine search. 
At each fresh haul some new object of interest pre- 
sented itself, some new form of animal or vegetable 
life, which excited our curiosity, and rewarded our 
examination. We cannot expect those who have had 
no practical experience of the dredger’s sport to enter 
at once into our enthusiasm, but we hope to convince 
even them that it is not unreasonable. 

It is a fine July morning, and we are afloat on the 
bay. The deep quietude of summer is around us. 
So motionless is the air, that on the neighboring shore 
‘* the shadow of the trees lies engraven on the grass.’? 
The dredge has been cast out, and drags heavily along 
the bottom. Our boatman puts forth all his strength, 
but the craft seems scarcely to move. We arrange our 
bottles and vessels, of various form and size, destined 
to contain the ‘‘ treasures of the deep,’’ and plant a 
small tub filled with salt water in the centre of the 
boat, for the reception of the larger specimens. These 
preparations completed, we abandon ourselves to the 
enjoyment of the scene ; follow the windings of the 
shore ; speculate on the fortunes of the inmates of 
yonder quiet cottage, which looks as if it could not 
shelter sin or sorrow ; watch the light clouds, which 
chequer the summer sky, and their shadows creeping 
over the corn-fields ; allow the eye to wander over the 
broad expanse of water beyond the mouth of the estu- 
ary, or to rest for awhile on the foam breaking at the 
base of the Bolt ; or the white sail, near the horizon, 
gleaming in the sunlight. 

And now it is time to haul in the dredge. The oars 
are shipped, and the boat swings round. As the rope 
is slowly drawn in, all eyes are fixed on the water, to 
catch the first sight of the dredge as it rises laden with 
its spoil. We almost feel inclined to bestow a male- 
diction on the old sailor, who performs his work with 
extreme deliberation, and coils his rope with the most 
provoking neatness and precision, as though this were 
by far the most important part of the proceeding! At 
length it comes in view, tangled with weed, the long 
streamers of which trail after it through the water ; 
and soon its contents are safely deposited within the 
boat. What a scene they present to us! what strange 
forms ! what colors ! what a profusion of life ! 

Here a large star-fish ( Uraster glacialis) shows its 
beautiful bluish disk, and writhes its spine-covered 
arms ; here, amidst some exquisite tufts of weed, lies 
an unsightly sea-slug (4plysia), pouring forth the 
purple fluid with which it clouds the water and eludes 
pursuit; here a broad frond exhibits a miniature forest 
of zoophytes investing its surface, each stem laden 
with tiny, pellucid cups, within which the blossom-like 
polypes shelter ; here are shapeless leathery masses 
( Tunicata), than which nothing could well look less 
like an animal ; while, amongst all and over all, a 
multitude of nimble crabs, presenting the most gro- 
tesque shapes, keep up a constant bustle. Here and 
there a graceful shell adorns the heap ; the little 
cowry displays its orange mantle, and the vividly- 
colored Pectens—the ‘‘ butterflies of the ocean ’’— 
jerk themselves to and fro. We could easily fill a 
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volume in describing the objects before us, but must 
select a few for special notice. 

The dredge has been amongst the submarine forests. 
The bunches of weed which it has brought up are gay 
with the briliant hues of the lovely feather-star (Coma- 


tula). It is present in immense numbers, literally 
covering the masses of alge and the dredge itself. 
We much question if there be in nature a more ex- 

uisite object than this creature. The coloring defies 

escription. There are many varieties—deep-rose; a 
rich orange; a light-straw color, barred and variegated 
with rose ; and white and rose. The depth and deli- 
cacy of color are only to be paralleled by the tints 
of flowers. 

The popular name of this star-fish ( feather-star) is 
expressive. To form some idea of its aspect, imagine 
five plumose arms, forked very near the base, so as to 
appear like ten, set in radiate fashion around a small 
pentangular cup-shaped disk, which contains the body 
of the animal. These arms are most delicately pin- 
nated, and are composed of an immense number of 
small plates or pieces, held together by an investing 
membrane. This structure secures the greatest pos- 
sible flexibility—an important point in organs which 
are to subserve the purposes of prehension and loco- 
motion. The mouth of the comatula is placed almost 
in the centre of the cup which contains the soft portions 
of the body; a convenient position with reference to the 
arms which are to supply it with food. The upper or 
convex side of the cup is furnished with a number of 
hooked filaments, by means of which the creature can 
lay firm hold of the stems of the coralline or sea-weed, 
and, thus moored in a favorable situation, lie in wait 
for prey. Beautiful must these rose-colored stars 
appear, studding the dark foliage of the sea, or clus- 
tered into brilliant galaxies ! 

But beauty is not the only distinction of the coma- 
tula. Its history, to use the words of Professor E. 
Forbes, “‘ is one of the little romances in which natural 
history abounds—one of those narrations which, while 
believing, we almost doubt, and yet, while doubting, 
must believe.’’ Let us follow it through the several 
stages of its existence. If we examine carefully these 
bunches of weed amongst which the comatul are clus- 
tering, we shall find every here and there groups of a 
minute being, which may perhaps strike us as bearing 
some resemblance to a Liliputian star-fish mounted on 
a flexible stalk or pedicle. Those who have any ac- 
quaintance with geology will at once recognize in it an 
encrinite in miniature—an undoubted representative 
of the lily-star of primeval times, which once played 
80 important a part in the economy of nature. Let us 
observe one of these creatures. It is about half an 
inch in height, and is rooted by the base of its stalk to 
the weed. This stalk is composed of a pile of small 
joints held together by a membranous covering. It is 
surmounted by a minute star-fish, which, if seen with- 
out its stem, you would unhesitatingly pronounce to 
be the young of the comatula, It has the character- 
istic structure of the disk and body, the hooked fila- 
ments, and the five arms, forked near the base; not, 
indeed, regularly plumous, nor tinted with the brilliant 
dyes of the full-grown feather-star, but showing here 
and there a pinna and a patch of color which prophesy 
of a beauty not yet unfolded. The little creature is 
activity itself—swaying its delicate stem to and fro 
like the graceful vorticella, and twisting its tiny arms 
in all directions, as if in quest of food. As we have 
watched such a one, we have vividly realized the life 
of the encrinite, with whose beautiful remains, as they 
repose in their stony bed, it is so difficult to connect 
the idea of vitality. With this key before us, we have 
been able to restore the stone-lily to life—to replace it 
in its native seas, and admire the working of its ex- 
quisite mechanism. The being now before us, how- 
ever, is but one stage in a process of development. It 
leads us on. 

Amongst the group of quasi encrinites which we are 





examining, there is a headless stalk ; and not far from 
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it, anchored to a branchlet of the weed, the tiny star- 
fish which lately surmounted it, enacting now the life 
of the comatula! It has passed through its encrinitic 
stage and is henceforth a free crinoid star-fish. By a 
little examination, you may find individuals of all sizes 
exhibiting all degrees of development, and connecting 
the just-dismounted head of the incrinite by an un- 
broken line with the full-grown feather-star. We 
have often kept these creatures until the extraordinary 
transformation was completed. In the evening we 
have placed some of the pigmy encrinites in a saucer 
of sea-water, and in the morning we have found coma- 
tule in their stead—the deserted stalks remaining, a3 
the monuments of a departed race. 

The encrinites and pentacrinites of geographical epochs 
which once crowded the ocean with shapes of beauty 
have almost passed away. One or two recent species 
only are known ; but their form is preserved to us in 
the young and fugitive state of a more highly-organized 
being. This is left, as it were, to link the organisms 
of to-day to those of the past. The result of long 
geological eras has been the almost total extinction of 
the encrinite, and the predominance of higher forms. 
The star-fish has taken its place in creation. In the 
ephemeral life of the comatula, the development of 
whole cycles is represented in miniature; the results 
of the past are summed up. 

The young of the feather-star typifies the encrinitic 
races. It enacts for us their life, and helps us to 
realize their living forms; and when it forsakes its 
column, and enters on its perfect state, it indicates 
their destiny. 

The difficulty of preserving the comatula is great. 
When killed, it must be spread on paper in the water, 
like sea-weeds; but the color is evanescent, and much 
of the beauty of the animal is lost in drying. Their 
tenacity of life is marvellous. On one occasion we 
removed the whole of the fleshy parts from the disk, 
expecting thus to destroy life at once; but to our con- 
fusion and dismay, the creature survived this tremen- 
dous operation, writhed its arms with increased vigor, 
and, on being restored to the water, swam off as nimbly 
as if its whole digestive system had not been taken 
from it! There was something confounding in the 
sight of an animal so apparently unconcerned, after 
having been plundered of what might seem to be its 
essential organs. 

Amongst the multifarious objects which the dredge 
has brought to light, is a singular being which claims 
a special notice. This is the sea-urchin (Echinus),a 
creature belonging to the same family as the feather- 
star, though only distantly related to it. There is, 
indeed, little family resemblance between them. The 
urchin is a rough, prickly fellow, and has none of the 
grace and the brilliant tinting of the star. But they 
are connected, nevertheless, by easily traceable natural 
affinities. Most persons must be acquainted with so 
common an object as the shell of the sea-urchin or 
sea-egg; but few, perhaps, know much of the exquisite 
mechanism and the wonderful vital processes associ- 
ated with this humble dwelling. We transport our 
captive to the tub of salt-water, that we may watch 
his movements and study his structure, and will 
endeavor to supply our readers with a pen-and-ink 
sketch of him. The echinus consists of a rounded 
calcareous box, in which is enclosed the soft body of 
the animal. On the under side is a circular opening 
—the mouth. From the mouth project five (the 
mystic number of this family) plates, or teeth, which 
are connected with a complicated grinding-machine 
within, in which the food is prepared for its passage 
into the stomach, and subsequent digestion. The 
external surface of the shell is covered with movable 
spines, commonly of most graceful form and elaborate 
workmanship. Amongst the spines may be seen, when 
the creature is living, numbers of delicate, flexible 
tubes, which can be protruded and retracted at pleas- 
ure. So much by way of general description. Let us 
now examine the various parts of this curious organism 
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more closely; and first, the shell. As the animal grows 
and increases in size, how is the stony mansion to be 
enlarged to meet its wants? The crab, when its shell 
has become too small for it, abandons it incontinently, 
and grows another. The mollusc, when it has out- 
grown its dwelling-place, adds to it a new —- 
ment by the deposition of fresh matter round the 
margin. But the structure of the echinus renders 
either of these methods unavailing. How, then, shall 
its covering be enlarged as occasion requires, preserv- 
ing at the same time its spherical proportions? If the 
shell were a single, solid piece, growth were impossible. 
The Divine Architect has, therefore, built up the 
urchin’s home of a multitude of pieces, all of them 
pentagons (still the mystic five), and all of them fitted 
together with marvellous accuracy. Investing the 
entire surface of the shell and passing between the 
margins of the multitudinous pieces, is a living film or 
membrane. This membrane has the power of secret- 
ing and depositing calcareous matter, in an equal 
ratio, along the edges of every one of the pentagonal 
plates. In this way each plate is gradually and equally 
enlarged, and so the whole structure is gradually and 
equally enlarged—enlarged by the simultaneous in- 
crease of all its component pieces, and, therefore, 
without any material alteration in its shape. The 
shell thus slowly swells out, and, as it expands, the 
creature within increases in like proportion. The 
urchin’s home, then, is a composite and expansive 
sphere, whose tesselated surface is made up of hun- 
dreds of exact pentagons, fitted each to each, as no 
human skill could fit them, and enclosed in the mystic 
film which provides for their symmetric growth. How 
marvellous the mathematics employed in the construc- 
tion of an abode for this humble being! The mechanism 
with which it is provided is no less curious and beau- 
tiful. Let us examine its locomotive apparatus. 
Thickly distributed over the shell we find small cir- 
cular protuberances, each surmounted by a little 
ball. ‘There are some thousands of these upon every 
urchin. To each one of the little knobs a spine, often 
richly fated and sculptured, is articulated. At the 
base of the spine is a hollow which fits upon the ball, 
and we have thus a true ball-and-socket joint, by 
means of which, and the attached ligament and mus- 
cles, it can be moved freely in all directions. By aid 
of its thousands of spinous legs, the urchin is enabled 
to roll itself along a plane surface; and should danger 
threaten, it can employ them as spades, and soon bury 
itself in the sand. It is curious to remark the various 
uses that are made of the same provision in the 
economy of nature. Amongst the urchins we meet 
with the first introduction of the ball-and-socket joint. 
By means of it these creatures roll themselves along 
the sand in obedience to their inferior instincts. By 
means of the same contrivance the arm of man is 
endowed with its wondrous capabilies of motion, and 
enabled to execute the mandates of his will, and give 
expression to the conceptions of his intellect. 

But we have not yet done with the marvels of this 
organism. The urchin has to climb rocks as well as 
to traverse sands. At firs: sight, we might deem it 
wellnigh impossible for this  ine-clad ball to perform 
such a feat. But let us see Our prisoner in the tub 
has actually scaled the side -f the vessel, and is hang- 
ing securely from the per’ endicular surface. How 
has this been accomplished _If we examine the shell, 
we find passing from pole t) pole rows or avenues of 
small orifices, which open into the interior cavity. 
These run in pairs and there are five pairs to each 
individual. Through thes orifices the creature can 
protrude a number of extensile tubes, terminating in 

werful suckers. These it can push forth beyond its 

ongest spines, and bend in all directions, and by 
means of them it anchors itself firmly to the rock, or 
climbs its most precipitous sides. They form the 
second locomotive apparatus with which this singular 
being is endowed. They are also admirably adapted 
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for the capture of food. There may be about 2000 of 
these tubular arms, with their suctorial disk, on a 
single urchin ! 

One more provision must be noticed. Scattered over 
the skin which covers the shell, we meet with great 
numbers of a curious pincer-shaped organ. It consists 
of a small calcareous forceps mounted on a stem. 
When the animal is living these pedicellarie, as they 
are called, are in a state of great activity, continually 
opening and shutting their blades with considerable 
force, and bending their heads in all directions. These 
strange bodies have long been a puzzle to the natu- 
ralist, and some have regarded them as mere parasites. 
There can be little doubt, however, that they belong 
to the urchins; and from observations we have made 
on analogous organs, which are found upon some of 
the zoophytes, we have no difficulty in assigning them 
a function. We regard them as an admirable defensive 
apparatus, designed to keep the delicate investing 
membrane free from substances and creatures which 
might otherwise irritate and injure it. These minute 
prehensile organs, plentifully distributed over the sur- 
face, constantly on the alert, constantly twisting about, 
and snapping their little beaks, are well fitted to arrest 
intruders, or to eject such as may have effected a lodg- 
ment. They constitute the police force with which 
nature has supplied the echinus. 

We have now noticed the chief points in the history 
of the shell and its organs. Were we to pass within, 
and study its internal arrangements, we should meet 
with equally striking evidences of the wisest design 
and the most loving forethought. Such is the sea- 
urchin—a being most singularly endowed—a being in 
whose construction the most consummate skill has been 
employed—a being in which exquisite beauty has been 
super-added to exquisite contrivance. For what can 
be more beautiful than the tesselated shell, its orna- 
mented bosses, its radiate avenues, and its plated 
spines? Resolve this marvellous structure into the 
thought from which it rose. What shall we say of the 
mind of which such thoughts are the daily effluence? 

The feather-star and the echinus are both members 
of the great class Echinodermata, and others of the 
same kindred have come up in our dredge. But we 
will make our next selection from a different tribe. 
Before doing so, however, a word as to the immense 
profusion of life in the ocean. The dredger is con- 
tinually impressed by it. Not a deserted shell or a 
stone is brought up but is thronged with living beings. 
Every bunch of weed gives shelter to multitudes of 
creatures—some temporary lodgers, some permanent 
residents. Life is parasitic upon life. The surpula 
builds its stony case on the abode of the shell-fish, and 
the delicate lacework of the moss-coral overspreads 
the surpula. Over the stem of the sea-weed cree 
the fibre from which the graceful plumes of the 
zoophyte spring. These, again, are thickly invested 
by the pretty cells of many smaller species; and they, 
in turn, minute as they are, often bear in profusion 
the curious forms of microscopic animalcules, Let us 
take a stone from the heap that is lying in our boat. 
It is a perfect museum in itself. It is richly colored 
in parts by the nullipore—one of the lowest forms of 
vegetable life, which does for the scenery of the ocean 
what the moss and lichen do for the scenery of the upper 
world. Here is a circular cluster of cells, ‘‘ looking like 
beautiful lacework carved in ivory ;’’ here a little 
saucer of the purest whiteness, containing within it a 
number of stony tubes, the habitations of a whole 
company of tiny polypes. A sponge overgrows one 
portion of the stone, itself the home of many a living 
thing; a sea-anemone has possession of another. The 
little encrinite is present, and near it a small star-fish, 
representatives of the ancient and the modern era. 
There are worms too, in plenty, and more of life and 
beauty beside than we have space to describe. It is 
pleasant to think of the amount of happy existence 
which a single stone may support. The forms to which 
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we have chiefly referred are visible to the unassisted 
eye; but, as Humboldt remarks, “‘ the application of 
the microscope increases in the most striking manner 
our impression of the rich luxuriance of animal life in 
the ocean, and reveals to the astonished senses a con- 


sciousness of the universality of life.” We may, per- 
haps, have something to say of these minute beings 
hereafter. 





From the Spectator, 19 April. 
EASTER 1851 IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


Ir there is one period of the revolving year at 
which more than any other the sense of a common 
benefit from a common source ought to impress 
upon the earnest Christian the duty of implicit 
obedience to the charge “‘ Love one another,”’ it is 
Easter. Yet throughout the Anglican section of 
the great Christian church the Easter of 1851 
dawns with dark augury of fierce dissension and 
dissolution. The professed followers of Christ 
almost exceed the callous levity of the Roman sol- 
diers ; the latter only rent and divided his garments, 
the former threaten to rend and divide his mystic 
body, the church. 

The symptoms of impending disruption are indeed 
alarming. On the one hand, we see a memorial 
or petition addressed to the crown by upwards 
of three hundred thousand laymen of the Evangeli- 
cal or Low Church party, urging the condemnation 
of certain doctrines and the suppression of certain 
observances cherished by a numerous portion of 
their fellow-churchmen. ‘This petition is recom- 
mended by the queen’s ministers to the favorable 
attention of the prelates, and is by them favorably 
entertained. On the other hand, the Bishop of 
Exeter, champion of the opposed or High Church 
party, no longer confining himself to protests and 
declarations of nonintercourse with his primate, 
convokes a Diocesan Synod of his clergy, to invite 
their concurrence in a declaration that they ‘* ad- 
here, and by the blessiug of God will continue to 
adhere, faithfully and at every hazard,’’ to one of 
the most essential doctrines from which the peti- 
tioners dissent. The bishop also seeks to obtain 
the counsel of the synod on * other matters’’ affect- 
ing the church at large and their diocese in partic- 
ular. 

The champion who organizes this opposition to 
the party represented by the petitioners, and, to say 
the least, favored by the archbishop and the minis- 
ters of the crown, is of a very different calibre from 
most of those who have been conspicuous in the 
ranks of Tractarianism. It is perfectly consistent 
with a sincere respect for their earnestness and 
amiability to admit that they appear to lay most 
stress upon the outward observances—the symbols 
and sentimentalities of ritual worship. But the 
Bishop of Exeter, without giving up these outward 
shows, waives their consideration, as of compara- 
tively minor moment, and takes his stand upon the 
doctrinal differences which lie beneath them; 
bringing to the support of his own peculiar views 
the accumulated learning and dialectical experience 
of a long life and a character of active, unyielding 
resolution. 

It cannot be denied that the discrepancies between 
the doctrines maintained by the Bishop of Exeter 
and those of the Low Church are irreconcilable ; 
that if both or either insist upon agreement in these 
points as the condition of communion, one church 
cannot contain them. The Low Church concurs 
with the Helvetic Churches in regarding the 
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sacraments as simply commemorative, and the 
office-bearers in the church as mere ministers ; the 
Bishop of Exeter attributes a mystic efficacy to the 
sacraments, and claims for the office-bearers in the 
church a priestly character—in other words, as the © 
Lutheran stands mid-way between the Romanist 
and the Calvinist, the bishop stands mid-way 
between the Romanist and the Laka. 

It may be said, indeed, that parties holding these 
discordant views, as sharply defined as now, have 
coéxisted in the Anglican church ever since its 
secession from the Romish communion. But the 
disruption and temporary suppression of the Church 
of England in the time of the Commonwealth, 
which was mainly occasioned by the contests of 
those parties, induced them at the time of the 
Restoration to acquiesce in a system of compromise 
and mutual tolerance. The interval between the 
Revolution in 1688 and the revival of religious zeal 
in the age of Wilberforce was an age of indif- 
ferentism. The publication of ‘ Vital Christian- 
ity,’’ the habit of codperating with Dissenters, 
through their common labors in the Bible Society, 
Anti-Slavery Society, and numerous Missionary 
Societies—confirmed by the establishment of Ex- 
eter Hall, which gave to this alliance ‘*a local 
habitation and a name’’—first rekindled the spirit 
of propagandism in the Low Church party; and, at 
a later date, the pressure thus brought to bear upon 
the High Church has contributed along with other 
circumstances to awaken that spirit of counter- 
propagandism which has displayed itself most 
earnestly in the holders of the extreme opinions 
called Tractarian. The truce tacitly acquiesced in 
between the antagonist sections of the Anglican 
Church at the Restoration has been broken. Con- 
troversy, and sometimes attempts at a species of 
persecution on both sides, have embittered the 
minds of partisans ; and the panic excited by the 
late papal aggression has brought on a general 
mélée. 

The prelates appear to be only half sensible of 
the extremely critical state of the Establishment. 
They do not estimate at its full force the propa- 

ndist zeal and fervor that have been kindled. 

imid if not indifferent themselves, they seem in- 
capable of conceiving the reckless John Knox 
impetuosity which animates many of the Low 
Church party, or the Thomas-a-Becket spirit which 
inspires many of its opponents. They stand 
by as inert spectators, or feebly uttering tame 
recommendations of forbearance, when there is a 
call for their most strenuous exertions to arrest a 
struggle which threatens to shake the fabric of the 
church into fragments 

The established church has still a strong hold on 
the convictions and ser''ments of a great majority 
of Englishmen. The aass of her communicants 
are not learned theolog ns or subtle canvassers of 
dogmas ; but it is only ‘ecessary to reflect on the 
number of churches an. shapels in connection with 
the Establishment, whi fh are filled Sunday after 
Sunday with large cony egations, to feel its power 
over their minds. The -bservances of the church 
are associated with the ¢c earliest recollections ; 
— performance o them has become a habit. 

n the clergy of the church they recognize not per- 
haps a priesthood to which they pay an abject ven- 
eration, but a body of intelligent, educated, virtuous 
men, from whom they have been accustomed to 
derive valuable instruction at all times, support and 
consolation in the most trying emergencies of life. 
They prize the elevating ual regulating influence 
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of the Establishment ; ow wish to secure its per- 
manence, as a comfort to themselves and a guaran- 
tee for the morality and happiness of their children. 
They are repelled by the austere Calvinism and 
pharisaical formality which are the tendencies of 
the Low Church ; they have little sympathy with 
the imaginative mysticism and excessive veneration 
of ritual forms which characterize the High Church. 
They are prepared to rally round a devout clergy, 
who will inculcate, and set forth in their lives, the 
influence of scriptural truths, and conduct public 
worship with dignified and decorous forms. If 
disruption and disestablishment are to be the doom 
of the Church of England, it will be due mainly to 
the apathy and cowardice of the dignitaries, who 
shrink from placing themselves with decision at the 
head of this overwhelming majority of the church’s 
members. 

The Bishop of Exeter’s movement is dangerous 
because it brings more combatants into the field 
than have hitherto taken an active part in the con- 
troversy, and because it divides the church into two 
nearly equal parties. The leading Tractarians are 
subtle logicians, and men of refined taste ; but they 
are book men, and their followers are too much 
taken up with mere externals ; the party has little 
hold on public sympathy. Again, it is only a 
minority of the three hundred thousand petitioners 
who would go the length of enforcing a Judaical 
Sabbath by act of Parliament. But the Bishop of 
Exeter skilfully keeps crosses and candles and 
intonation in the background, and insists mainly on 
the abstract principles, that the sacraments possess 
in themselves a mystical supernatural efficacy, and 
that the clergy only are entitled toa voice in church 
councils, in subordination to the bishops. He thus 
invites many to his standard who have kept aloof 
from Tractarian practices, and drives into the oppo- 
site ranks many who have little sympathy with 
what used to be called Agnewism. The Low 
Church holds that the laity ought to have some 
voice in the appointment of the parochial clergy, 
and that the bishops ought to be nominated by the 
concurring voice of the laity and inferior clergy. 
The High Church holds that the bishop is the 
nucleus of every rightly-constituted church ; that 
the clergy derive their authority from him; and 
that they, under his direction, ought to govern the 
laity. The irreconcilable theories of the two 
parties are strikingly developed in the proceedings 
of the Society for the Propagation of Christian 
Knowledge and the Colonial Church Society. 
Both of these bodies have been exerting themselves 
to extend the Church of England in the colonies ; 
but the former uniformly begins by appointing a 
bishop, who may ordain and institute clergymen as 
the wants of the communion require; the latter, 
by appointing ministering clergymen, postponing 
episcopal appointments till there is a- church nu- 
merous enough to need such a superintendence. 
The tactique of Bishop Phillpotts would set not 
merely Tractarians and Puritans, but the more 
numerous parties represented by the societies we 
have named together by the ears. 

The success or failure of his attempt will 
probably decide whether the present heats are to 
end in a secession from or a disruption of the 
church. Committed as the leading Tractarians 
are, one or the other seems inevitable. Both are 
to be deprecated, but especially the latter ; for dis- 
ruption would inevitably lead to disestablishment. 
Neither party would be sufficiently numerous to 





have a claim to the title of national, or to main- 
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tenance from a national fund. It is not easy tosee 
in such a ease how the nation could continue to 
enjoy the benefits which have unquestionably been 
derived from the existence of a well-educated and 
well-condueted clergy placed in circumstances to 
render them independent of outbreaks of unen- 
lightened zeal. Something might indeed be uc- 
complished by allowing a majority of the heads of 
families in each parish to elect, at each recurring 
vacancy, their pastor from any of the churches 
actually existing in the country. It is clear that an 
organized church (such as the Episcopalian or 
Presbyterian) can exist independently of endow- 
ments or territorial relations. ‘The emoluments of 
the various benefices might be employed to secure 
the services of the best-educated and most respect- 
able of the clergy of any of the different churches 
whose views were most in harmony with those of 
the congregations for the time being. A national 
clergy might thus be established composed of the 
élite of all the churches. There would, however, 
be great practical difficulties in the way of realizing 
suchascheme. If carried out, it would of necessity 
effect an entire revolution in the opinions and tone 
of suciety. The clergy would no longer be identi- 
fied, to the extent they at present are, with the 
landed aristocracy ; and secular education would 
require to be entirely disassociated from the church. 
The arrangement would at best be a pis-aller. But 
it would be the only possible refuge from the 
utter abolition of anything resembling a national 
religious establishment. 

Such is the dim and dangerous course towards 
which the wayward tempers of men like the Bishop 
of Exeter are urging us. 





From the Spectator. 
THE CHURCH IN THE COLONIES. 
79 Pall Mall, 2ist April, 1851. 


Str—In the Spectator of last Saturday, you 
illustrate your position as to ‘‘ the irreconcilable 
theories’’ of the two great parties within the 
Church of England, by a reference to the opposite 
practice of two Missionary Societies. One of 
them, you say, “‘ uniformly begins by appointing a 
bishop, who may ordain and institute clergymen as 
the wants of his communion require ;’’ the other, 
‘*by appointing ministering clergymen, postponing 
episcopal appointments till there is a church numer- 
ous enough to need such a superintendence.”’ 

With the proceedings of the former of these 
Societies, that for the Propagation of the Gospel, I 
am intimately acquainted; and, as nothing which 
concerns the moral and religious wellbeing of the 
colonies can be out of place in the Spectator, I 
trust you will allow me to offer a few words of ex- 
planation. 

Except in a single instance, the society has 
hitherto contributed nothing from its general funds 
towards the endowment of colonial bishoprics ; but 
the uniform experience of its history has shown 
how utterly impossible it is to supply any colony 
with an adequate number of clergymen except 
through the instrumentality of resident bishops. 
Hence the slow advance of the church in the old 
colonies of America previous to the date of their 
independence. Few well qualified missivnaries 
could be found in this country, and there were no 
means of ordaining such as might have offered 
themselves there. But from the moment that the 
members of our communion in the United States 
were enabled to supply the deficiency of which 
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they had so long complained, by the establishment 
of the episcopate, their church sprang forward 
with new life. Equally striking has been the 

rogress of the Colonial Church, wherever a 
Bishop's see has been founded ; and I am anxious 
to direct your attention to this fact, as showing 
that the early nomination of a bishop is the most 
likely means to secure the requisite number of 
officiating clergymen. Within the last twelve years, 
no fewer than sixteen bishoprics have been erected 
in the British Colonies. In nine of these, I find, 
by an official report now before me, that the num- 
ber of the clergy has increased from 183 to 420. 
In some cases the progress has been most remark- 
able; from ten to forty-five in Newfoundland ; 
from thirteen to thirty-eight within three years at 
the Cape; and within the same period of time 
from three to twenty in Port Philip. 

These striking results, which have followed the 
foundation of new episcopal sees, would seem to 
show that the appointment of a bishop, so far from 
being properly set in opposition to the appointment 
of humbler missionaries, is, in point of fact, the 
most efficient method of securing the requisite 
number of clergymen in the parishes and missions 
of any colony. 

I am, sir, your faithful servant, 
Ernest Hawkins. 





From the Spectator, 19 April. 


PLEASURES AND PANICS OF THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE. 


Queen Victoria is to open the Exposition in 
Hyde Park on Thursday week, in person, but not 
in the presence of the public! The first part of 
the announcement redoubled the pleased expectancy, 
already warmed by the tardy arrival of the sun— 
long supposed, this darksome April, to have been 
detained altogether on the Continent. The second 
part of the announcement has provoked disappoint- 
ment, a vague apprehension of the probable reason 
for it, annoyance at the apprehension, and much 
discussion in the journals. 

If the English public had been timid, indeed it 
might have been alarmed at the rumors that have 
been current for several weeks, respecting a disturb- 
ance in the metropolis this summer ; especially 
since a marked prominence has been given to such 
rumors in certain quarters. At one of the police- 
offices, not long since, a Frenchman told a cock-and- 
bull story about his being persecuted for not joining 
in a conspiracy among the foreign refugees, to sur- 

rise London. The Paris correspondent of the 

imes has reported, among his small talk, that the 
refugees have sent to Paris for a supply of ‘‘ men 
of action’’ to come over as visitors to the Exposi- 
tion. The leading journal affords space to long 
papers, extracted from the New York Herald, de- 
scribing the state of England as being most pre- 
carious, from political effeteness, religious discord, 
and social disorganization among the laboring 
classes; and announcing an expedition of ‘‘ com- 
bustibles’’ from the United States—Republicans, 
Communists, Anti-renters, &c.—in concert with 
‘** the Reds” of France, with the Chartists, Social- 
ists, Democrats, and so forth, already in England. 
Various hints have been given that the 10th of 
April, ’48 is to be transferred to midsummer ’51, 
if not to destroy our institutions, at least to smash 
the newest of those institutions, by assembling in 
the park to throw stones at the “ aristocrats” in 
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the glass house. The questions in Parliament by 
Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Stuart Wortley have 
elicited the assurance that ministers are vigilant 
and prepared ; which implies that there is some- 
thing to be watched and controlled. The Times 
also persists in the formidable reassurance that the 
commander-in-chief is ‘* concentrating troops round 
London.”” Finally, Queen Victoria is to open the 
aeons in person, but not in presence of the 
ublic. 

, Cumulatively, these portents, of which we have 
grouped only the most overt, have created some 
mystification if not apprehension ; but in the main, 
we believe, the sound instinct of the public has kept 
tolerably near the common sense view. It is at 
once seen that men acting with leaders like Mazzini 
—who aspires to stand on an equal pedestal with 
Rienzi, friend of the immortal Petrarch—could not 
engage in anything so idle and low-minded as a 
London riot. A Frenchman like Louis Blane, 
republican and socialist as he is, must be too good 
an historian to fall into such a base trap of political 
ignorance. Arnold Ruge and Gottfried Kinkel are 
not men of a lower stamp. The Hungarians are 
not republicans at all, either in opinions, sympa- 
thies, or conduct. Ledru-Rollin, indeed, has filled 
two octavo volumes with a tirade about thiscountry, 
unbroken and extravagant; but surely even his 
friends would know better than to let him revenge 
himself for the ridicule cast on his Decline and 
Fall of England by trying to realize it. 

The public has jumped to these conclusions con- 
cerning the revolutionists as a body. But the public 
knows also, as well as the police, that there are 
men in London who speak very broken English, 
whose sport it has been to ‘* seek the bubble repu- 
tation even in the cannon’s mouth,” together with 
something more substantial, who are very short of 
plunder just now, and who would not at all dislike 
to have the Duke of Wellington and Colonel Sib- 
thorp preoccupied in defending the Crystal Palace, 
while two an of the Strand or Cheapside should 
be blocked up, that they might enjoy but one short 
hour in ransacking the portable commodities of the 
shops most worth visiting. ‘There is therefore a 
nucleus of sound reason for taking thoroughly effi- 
cient military and police precautions, without pay- 
ing the slightest attention to the gobemoucherie of 
Parisian correspondence, even when magnified to 
transatlantic proportions. 

These considerations, indeed, do not altogether 
dispose of the fact, that although the queen should 
not be advised to open the Exposition with a manner 
of mistrust, yet an ordinary public opening might 
be excessively inconvenient. The announcement, 
however, is manifestly immature and imperfect, 
and it will probably be amended ; as more than one 
journal has presumed. Without excluding the 
public, it would be quite possible to take ample 
precautions for securing the order not only so neces- 
sary to the comfort of the chief actor in the cere- 
mony, but so suitable to the occasion. It has been 
suggested that the exhibitors who are in London 
ought to be invited to meet Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert—the sovereign of the country and 
the chief of the commission—a most proper sugges- 
tion ; but if the exhibitors were marshalled in pre- 
occupancy of the ground, if due means were taken 
to maintain order within and around the building, 
there needs be no question of “excluding the 
public.”” If the leading journal has been engaged 
in * preparing the public mind”’ for any such inop- 
portune over-caution, it will be quite proper to re- 








THE CHANGE OF SEASON.—M. GUIZOT’S ENTERPRISE. 


vise the intent, and to show, as the crowning glory 
of the peaceful rivalry, Queen Victoria safe in the 
midst of the flower of her people. 


[The opening was afterwards made more public. ] 





From the Spectator, 26 April. 
THE CHANGE OF SEASON. 


Tue recent stationary or pendulous swing in 
re affairs makes even politicians during the 
oliday turn with zest to the more progressive and 
lively evolutions of the natural world. Nature is 
never dead, she only sleepeth ; and one of the most 
gratifying aspects of the vernal opening is the re- 
newal of occupations. With the return of spring, 
many employments that had been interrupted are 
resumed, and every pursuit and enterprise that had 
languished or been deferred starts into new or more 
hopeful life. In the country, where the brumal 
quarter is more profound than in towns, the signs 
of vitality are proportionably more vivid and uni- 
versal ; inanimate creation rapidly assumes a gayer 
vesture ; and suspended, enfeebled, or dumb ex- 
istence, essays to move, feels unwonted vigor, or 
openly bursts into voice or song. The farm-labor- 
ers participate in the general movement, and more 
work and higher wages help to efface the traces of 
the privations of winter. 

In a greater degree than the provincial towns, 
the metropolis experiences the welcome renovation. 
A remarkable, but not frequently noticed feature in 
the industrial economy of London, is the dispropor- 
tion in the number of the sexes: according to the 
census of 1841, the population consisted of 876,956 
males and 996,720 females; showing of the latter 
an excess of 119,764 persons. Employment for 
these mainly depends on the annual throng of visit- 
ors to the capital ; in ‘* the season,”’ as it is signifi- 
cantly termed, there is little redundancy of hands 
—few spare needlewomen or menials to be found ; 
they are advertised for in almost every street. It 
is much the same with males; and the host of 
artizans and laborers, shopmen, porters, waiters, 
helpers, grooms, and coachmen, that have been 
wholly or only partially employed in winter, are 
again in active requisition. It is full work and full 
pay for all. For a time the soup-kitchens, indis- 
criminate lodging-houses, and the tramp wards of 
workhouses, are discontinued or little needed. 
Even the ragged schools are thinned, and the 
frequenters open for themselves new resources, 
either in the wider scope for petty depredation, or 
more honest pursuits of errand-boys, holders of 
horses, and assistants to servants and trades-people. 

Our changeful skies are often complained of, yet 
they have borne wholesome fruits. Necessity is 
often a sharp teacher, but many will take lessons 
from no other master. Mankind, in the infancy of 
society, it is likely, were cradled in the tropics or 
nearthem. Food, raiment, and lodging, must have 
been the abundant and spontaneous products of the 
earliest inhabited regions. How else, without 
knowledge or experience, could the first denizens 
of the world have subsisted? The skilled trades 
of agriculture, pasturing, manufacturing, and house- 
building, are not instinctive gifts. Perpetual sum- 
mer and its accompanying supplies and accommoda- 
tions would alone suffice. But such ready-made 
bounties could only conduce to animal existence, 
not to human improvement. Changeful seasons and 
wants precariously or insufficiently satisfied were 
indispensable to exertion—to render men alert, in- 
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ventive, and provident of the future, in devising 
needful shelter, clothing, and subsistence. As the 
nursery of a mindless race, the warm south might 
be most fit; but to train and elicit the nobler 
energies of man and make him progressive, it was 
essential that he should be forced northward, to 
grapple with the vicissitudes and urgencies of a 
trying and uncertain climate. 





From the Spectator, 26 April. 
M. GUIZOT’S ENTERPRISE, ITS OBJECTS AND 
PROSPECTS. 


Amone the political projects of the day which 
teem in Paris, M. Guizot’s for the restoration of 
the monarchy commands respect because it ema- 
nates from M. Guizot, though it is perhaps not the 
least romantic of the number. The Assemblée 
Nationale, which has passed under the direction of 
the distinguished professor, is the organ for this 
new-old scheme. ‘The journalist who seems to 
have taken Monk for his model—a Guizot unde- 
terred by the experience of a Charles !—sets about 
his task with characteristic phlegm. He is ‘‘ con- 
vinced that the reéstablishment of monarchy is 
necessary for the safety of France, and that the 
fusion of monarchical parties is necessary for the 
reéstablishment of monarchy ;” ‘so long as it is 
not attained, order, which is the security of all 
interests, will not be reéstablished in France.’’ 
But he deprecates ‘‘ any fresh crisis without being 
reassured that it will lead to the definitive régime 
of which the country stands in need.”” ‘‘ Let there 
be no revolutionary crisis,’ he repeats, ‘* which 
does not lead to the real and complete reéstablish- 
ment of monarchy, the only form of government 
henceforth definitive and durable.”” He thus takes 
a long date for his project, which is not to be 
entertained until monarchical parties—Orleanists 
[two sections, Joinvillists and Regentists], Legiti- 
mists [two sections, Divine-right Absolutists and 
Constitutional Legitimists], and Imperialists—are 
all fused ; nor even then, until success be certain. 

What are the present prospects of such a fusion? 
About equal to the union of oil and water—a coa- 
lition of "Disraeli, Walmsley, and Russell—of Gor- 
ham, Whately, and Phillpotts. But even if that 
stipulated condition were more advanced, what 
expectation are we to form from the self-appointed 
leader of the enterprise? Cold comfort indeed. 
M. Guizot has not shown, in the past, that he was 
the philosopher to retain any grasp on the mind of 
France: with a practical and protracted opportu- 
nity of trying his hand at statesmanship, he failed 
to establish any firm command over the country ; 
nay, the practical application of his whr-sme! 
may be said positively to have helped in precipitat- 
ing the crisis of 1848. M. Guizot has been tried 
as a political leader in France, and the test of his 
fitness was the greatest explosion that Europe ever 
witnessed. 

Has he profited by that experience? We see no 
evidence that he has. A man must be, to a great 
extent, mastered by his own temperament; M. 
Guizot’s aspect and the conformation of his head 
displays a striking shortcoming in the physical part 
of human disposition ; his cold, ultra-philosophical 
writings display the same defect; his biography 
tends to confirm it; his public career corroborates 
it; his retrospective strictures removed all doubt. 
But how can the coldest of historical professors be 
a leader of the impulsive Frenchmen? As well 
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let him atttempt to ride a Bucephalus because he 
has studied horsemanship 4 priori, or induce said 
Bucephalus to submit because he lays before it 
must complete and systematic arguments. It needs 
an Alexander to back that sort of steed, not an 
Isaac Newton; a Bonaparte at least, rather than a 
Guizot. Among the many possibilities that await 
the solution of Parisian chaos, monarchy may be 
one, perhaps ¢he one; but it will not be brought 
about by the nice calculations and prudential lec- 
tures of the Assemblée Nationale. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue stock, copyright, Stereotype, steel plates, and 
wood-cuts, of ‘‘ Lardner’s Cyclopiedia,”’ were sold by 
auction. The property was put up at 3000/., and after 
a spirited bidding was knocked down to Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. for 95001. 


Tue speedy return of Metternich to Vienna is ex- 
pected ; and most of his old officials—some of them 
sickly men‘of seventy and eighty years of age—are to 
be reinstalled. At Berlin the government is placed 
between two fires ; the Junker party (the party of the 
landed aristocracy) assail it as inveterately as the 
Liberals, Throughout Germany, the active propa- 
gandism of the Ultramontane Catholics, under the 
patronage of Austria, is exciting great alarm and in- 
dignation among the Protestants ; and in Prussia an 
ecclesiastical party, closely analogous to our Tracta- 
rians, patronized by the court, is giving much offence. 
It seems to be expected that a resolute opposition will 
be offered in the Diet, by the envoys of the minor 
governments, to the project understood to be enter- 
tained by Austria, Prussia and the four kings, to ex- 
tend the mediatization of 1815 to all the other German 
states.— Spectator, 26 April. 


Tue Nottingham correspondent of the Times notes 
the first stages of one of those social revolutions fol- 
lowing improvement in machinery, which effect great 
general good at the cost of intense particular evil 
which it is painful to contemplate— 

Owing to the rapidity with which roundabout 
frames are superseding the old-fashioned loom in the 
manufacture of shirts, drawers, pantaloons, &c., great 
numbers of workpeople are either stinted to short time 
or thrown out of employ entirely. These new frames, 
contrary to the ancient practice, are generally fitted 
up in factories, and are so easily worked as merely to 
require young people to attend them, one skilled 
workman only being required to superintend each 
establishment ; whilst they are so rapid that each 
frame produces from 100 to 130 dozen pairs of stock- 
ings every week. ‘This invention, it is calculated, will 
throw 30,000 workpeople out of employ in the counties 
of Nottingham, Leicester, and Derby, in a very short 
time. Although probably productive of much dis- 
tress for a short time, the ultimate effect of this will 
be beneficial, by driving the people to other occupa- 
tions, in which employment will be more constant, 
and remuneration more liberal. Hitherto, take them 
as a body, for at least two generations past, their 
physical condition has been considerably worse than 
that of agricultural laborers. 


From Vienna itself there comes the statement that 
Prince Metternich is about to return to the capital, 
which he quitted, as it was thought forever, in 1848. 
It is supposed that his return may have considerable 
effect towards overthrowing the system of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, and of the archduchess, who is the 
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virtual regent of the empire. Schwarzenberg is re- 
garded by the aristocrats and the old bureaucracy as 
a political parvenu ; and this party hopes that Prince 
Metternich will regain his ancient supremacy, and 
— them to their ancient position round the 
throne. 


A terTer from Tiflis announces what may be re- 
garded as an indication of progress in the Schah’s 
dominions. An Englishman, Mr. Burgess, has re- 
ceived permission to publish, and has commenced 
publishing, a Persian journal at Teheran, and this 
under the protection of the prime minister, Merza 
Tahi Khan. The first number appeared on the 26th 
of January, and contained, among other articles, one 
upon the necessity for erecting watch-houses in 
Teheran ; a second upon the expediency of appointing 
resident envoys or consuls in London and Bombay ; 
and another upon the necessity of establishing regular 
post-office and postal communication throughout the 
Persian monarchy. 


A REMARKABLE escape from death has been effected 
by the crew and passengers of the Jenny Lind East 
India trader, a ship which was wrecked on Keen’s 
reef, 400 miles off Moreton Bay, on the Australian 
coast. With much difficulty, every person, including 
three ladies and three children, was got safely to the 
coral reef ; but all means of escape to the main land 
were lost. As the ship broke up they were able to 
rescue some provisions, some charts and ‘instruments, 
and a boiler and some copper piping. Mr. Philip 
Beal, of Exeter, made a distilling apparatus with the 
boiler and piping, which enabled him, after a few 
days’ practice, to furnish enough distilled water to 
serve for drinking and for the making of puddings 
with the rescued meal. The ship-carpenter organized 
the crew and some of the passengers into a gang to 
assist him in building a boat from the wreck. On 
the 26th of October, in rather more than a month, 
the carpenter completed his boat ; but when it was 
launched, though it floated well, it leaked, and two 
days were spent in making it water-tight. On the 
29th of October everything was made right, and all 
the twenty-two persons who had been wrecked entered 
the boat to start on a voyage to Moreton Bay. Ad- 
verse winds drove them away from that point, but 
brought them in five days to Brisbane ; where, after 
thirty-seven days of perilous adventure, they effected 
a safe landing, and met a kind reception from the 
inhabitants. 


As a train entered the Lime Street tunnel at Liver- 
pool, the breakman discovered that the break was 
out of order and useless. He could only warn the 
passengers to take what care of themselves they 
could: the train ran down the incline with tremen- 
dous speed, and shattered two buffers which had been 
recently erected in the station; but these buffers 
prevented any further detriment to the passengers 
than a fright and a severe shaking. 


A quantity of ammoniacal water having been turned 
into the river Dearne from the Barnsley gas-works, 
not only that river, but also the Don, into which it 
runs, was poisoned ; thousands of fish floated on the 
surface dead : and the people of Doncaster found that 
their tea was undrinkable, or sickening. 


Amone other applications made of the photographic 
processes, some very satisfactory attempts have been 
made in this country to impress designs upon wood 
for the purpose of the engraver. By this means, the 
object will be copied at once on the block, and the 
labor of drawing avoided, as the wood-engraver can 
at once proceed with his work.—Art Journal. 
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